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HE  large  number  of  persons  annually  killed  or  maimed 
i  by  industrial  accidents  attracts  a  good  deal  of  public 

attention  and  comment,  but  deaths  and  incapacities 
resulting  from  the  various  forms  of  industrial  poison- 
ing, although  less  spectacular,  are  none  the  less  of 
great  economic  importance,  not  only  to  the  laboring 
class  but  to  the  entire  community.  The  liability  of  per- 
sons employed  in  certain  industries  to  poisoning  more 
or  less  severe  from  materials  they  use  or  produce  has  been  well 
recognized  for  centuries,  but  the  very  great  development  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  last  half  century  has  made  the 
recognition  and  prevention  of  this  cause  of  disability  of  prime 
importance  and  has  called  forth  legislation  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  lessen  the  danger. 

Lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  gen- 
erally recognized  forms  of  industrial  poisoning.  Painters, 
plumbers,  smelters,  typesetters,  electricians  and  those  employed 
in  white  lead  factories  are  the  persons  most  liable  to  this  afflic- 
tion. There  are  certain  predisposing  causes  that  increase  this 
liability  in  individual  cases  but  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  these.  As  preventive  measures,  thorough 
personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  industries  men- 
tioned and  good  ventilation  of  buildings  where  employed  are 
the  most  important. 


♦Professor  of  Pharmacology,  College  of  Medicine. 
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Arsenic  poisoning  in  industry  is  met  with  among  taxiderm- 
ists, manufacturers  of  arsenical  dyes  and  pigments,  handlers  of 
wall  paper  colored  with  arsenical  pigments  and  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  where  arsenic  is  used  for  the  destruction  of 
insects.  Paris  green  and  Scheele's  green  are  the  suibstances 
most  frequently  responsible  for  industrial  poisoning  by  arsenic. 
The  same  precautions  as  to  personal  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
mentioned  under  lead,  are  of  value  with  arsenic  also. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  has  been  met  with  most  frequently  in 
match  factories  but  thorough  ventilation  of  factories,  with  legis- 
lation forbidding  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus,  has  almost  en- 
tirely abolished  this  danger. 

Mercury  poisoning,  though  not  a  frequent  industrial  danger, 
may  be  found  among  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
mirrors,  thermometers,  barometers,  electrical  apparatus,  and  in 
the  mining  and  separation  of  ores  containing  mercury.  As  this 
metal  is  easily  vaporized,  its  use  in  confined  space  where  high 
temperatures  are  maintained  is  always  dangerous.  Practically 
all  salts  of  mercury  as  well  as  the  metal  itself,  are  capable  of 
causing  poisoning. 

Ammonia,  used  extensively  in  refrigeration  and  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  is  capable  of  producing  a  very  intense  and  often 
fatal  poisoning.  This  results  from  the  escape  of  the  gas  from 
pipes  or  containers  or  the  sudden  bursting  of  coils.  As  this 
substance  is  a  caustic,  as  well  as  a  poison,  severe  burns  are  likely 
to  result  from  contact  with  it,  as  well  as  poisoning  from  its  in- 
halation. As  preventive  measures,  care  in  handling  and  efficient 
containers  are  the  most  important. 

Antimony  poisoning  is  rare  in  America  but  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  dyeing  industry. 

The  danger  from  explosives  is  so  great  in  ammunition  fac- 
tories that  the  less  spectacular  danger  of  industrial  poisoning  is 
often  overlooked.  Practically  all  explosives,  except  black  gun 
powder,  expose  those  engaged  in  their  manufacture  to  more  or 
less  danger  of  poisoning  at  some  stage  in  the  process.  Since  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  conflict  this  industry 
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has  been  expanded  so  greatly  that  the  question  of  the  health 
of  those  employed  therein  is  very  timely.  Many  of  these  fac- 
tories have  been  so  hastily  improvised  or  constructed  that  little 
or  no  care  has  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  operatives  from  this 
danger  and  as  the  majority  of  them  are  inexperienced  in  such 
industries,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  realize  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  are  not  aware  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
them  until  they  learn  by  experience. 

The  manufacture  of  gun  cotton  or  other  nitrocellulose  pro- 
ducts is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  war  supply  industries. 
The  danger  is  from  the  fumes  of  nitrogen  oxides  which  are 
intensely  poisonous  and  also  from  acid  burns  due  to  accidental 
splashing  or  spraying  of  the  strong  acids  used  over  those  em- 
ployed. The  effects  of  inhaling  nitrogen  oxide  vary  all  the  way 
from  temporary  asthma-like  attacks  called  "fume  sickness' ' 
to  the  most  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  strangulation,  such  as  seen 
from  gas  poisoning  on  the  battle  fields.  Haldane  states  that  mice 
die  after  half  an  hour  in  an  atmosphere  containing  only  .05  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  oxide,  so  it  does  not  require  much  concentration 
of  the  fumes  to  cause  very  serious  results. 

The  higher  the  nitration  of  cotton  the  greater  is  the  danger 
to  those  employed.  This  country  is  now  manufacturing  large 
quantities  of  cirdite  for  the  British  government  and  of  ballistate 
for  our  own  use  and  both  of  these  are  mixtures  of  high  nitration 
nitrocellulose  and  nitroglycerine. 

Very  few  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerine are  being  observed  as  this  explosive  has  been  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  in  this  country  for  many  years  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  its  poisonous  effects  are  pretty  well 
established. 

Picric  acid  is  another  explosive  material  that  exposes  those 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  to  nitrogen  oxide  poisoning.  It  is 
made  by  the  action  of  acids  on  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and,  as  this 
later  substance  is  in  itself  very  poisonous,  the  danger  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  nitration  of  cotton.    Picric  acid  is  the  chief 
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ingredient  in  the  French  melinite  and  the  British  lyddite  and  is 
being  manufactured  extensively  in  America,  often  in  improvised 
and  hastily  constructed  sheds  with  little  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  operatives,  and,  as  many  of  these  are  migratory  labor- 
ers, only  employed  for  a  short  time  and  constantly  changing 
location,  the  number  exposed  to  possible  poisoning  becomes  quite 
considerable.  Aside  from  the  nitrogen  oxide  fumes  before  men- 
tioned, picric  acid  itself  is  poisonous.  One  of  the  most  common 
manifestations  of  its  effects  is  "picric  itch,"  a  skin  eruption 
which  many  workers  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  picric  acid 
is  slowly  absorbed  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning  develop 
slowly  and  frequently  cause  the  victim  to  give  up  his  job  before 
serious  harm  results.  The  skin,  nails,  and  even  hair,  of  such 
persons  are  usually  colored  yellow  and  they  are  generally  known 
as  "canaries." 

Trinitrotoleune,  commonly  called  triton  or  T.  N.  T.,  is  one 
of  another  series  of  explosives  that  frequently  cause  industrial 
poisoning.  This  is  the  explosive  that  caused  the  disaster  in 
Halifax  harbor  recently,  destroying  not  only  shipping  but  a  large 
section  of  the  city  also.  Some  cases  of  T.  N.  T.  poisoning  are 
rapidly  fatal  but  a  large  per  cent  are  chronic  in  their  course  and 
recover  if  exposure  to  the  poison  is  discontinued. 

A  number  of  other  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  are  poisonous  in  varying  degrees  but  these  mentioned 
represent  the  ones  most  extensively  manufactured  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  of  poisoning. 

Another  industry  in  which  industrial  poisoning  may  occur 
is  aircraft  manufacture.  The  linen  covering  of  the  wings  of 
aeroplanes  is  coated  with  a  special  cellulose  varnish  and  some- 
times the  liquid  used  to  dissolve  this  varnish  (or  "elope",  as 
workmen  call  it)  is  intensely  poisonous.  One  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  these  solvents  is  tetrachlormethane,  which  has  caused 
a  great  many  cases  of  toxic  jaundice  and  some  deaths  among 
laborers  in  German  and  English  aeroplane  factories,  but  so  far 
has  not  been  extensively  used  in  this  country.    As  the  vapor  of 
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this  substance  is  heavier  than  air,  ventilation,  to  be  efficient, 
should  provide  downward  draft  suction  when  it  is  applied  in- 
doors. 

The  enormous  development  of  internal  combustion  engines, 
with  the  extensive  use  of  volatile  liquids  (chiefly  gasoline  or 
petrol)  as  fuel,  has  developed  another  danger  from  industrial 
poisoning.  While  gasoline  itself  is  not  devoid  of  danger  (aside 
from  danger  of  explosion),  when  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  respired  air,  the  chief  danger  is  from  the  products  of 
combustion  discharged  by  the  exhaust  of  engines.  The  accumu- 
lation of  these  exhaust  vapors  in  confined  spaces  has  caused  a 
considerable  number  of  deaths  and  many  instances  of  uncon- 
sciousness in  persons  breathing  it.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  must  be  evident  to  even  the  casual  reader  that  the  chief  pre- 
caution for  preventing  almost  all  forms  of  industrial  poisoning 
is  making  provision  for  adequate  ventilation.  By  this  is  meant 
not  merely  open  windows  and  doors,  but  in  addition  in  many 
cases,  the  providing  for  forced  draft  so  as  to  keep  constantly 
changing  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  poisonous  vapor  or  dust 
is  being  discharged. 
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NE  day  not  so  long  ago,  a  stranger  in  Omaha  entered 
(1  I  an  up-to-date  pharmacy  and  approaching  the  clerk 
said, ' '  I  want  to  get  some  soap. ' '  ' '  Yes  sir,  what  kind 
of  soap  would  you  like?"  "Well,  what  kind  of  soap 
have  you  got?"  To  which  question  the  clerk  replied, 
"Hard  soap,  soft  soap,  toilet  soap,  sand  soap,  shav- 
ing soap,  liquid  soap,  laundry  soap,  tar  soap,  foot 
soap,  and  no  less  than  ninety  varieties  of  medicated 
The  stranger  looked  surprised  and  said,  "I  did  not 
know  there  were  so  many  soaps  on  the  market."  "Well,  neither 
did  I,  until  I  attended  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Creighton 
University,"  replied  the  clerk.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  have  to  know  about  the  different  kinds  of  soap  before  you 
can  become  a  pharmacist,"  asked  the  stranger.  "Pardon  me, 
sir,  but  that  last  question  of  yours  shows  how  little  acquainted 
the  general  public  is  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  necessary 
to  conduct  an  up-to-date  pharmacy,  for  the  soap  question  is  only 
one  small  feature  in  the  average  store. 

Human  beings  are  certainly  an  interesting  study  and  no 
better  opportunity  is  presented  for  study  than  a  clerkship  in  a 
Pharmacy, ' '  said  the  clerk,  as  he  continued  his  conversation,  for 
the  stranger  was  an  interested  listener,  and  interested  listeners 
are  always  welcome.  "Every  day  I  sell  soap  to  about  forty 
customers ;  do  any  of  them  ask  me  about  the  soap  that  they  buy? 
No,  not  one!  Not  one  person  in  fifty  knows  of  what  the  sub- 
stance called  soap  is  composed,  and  furthermore  is  not  in  the 
least  curious  to  find  out ;  all  he  knows  is  that  it  removes  dirt  and 
is  on  speaking  terms  with  his  pocketbook.  We,  who  have  made 
its  use  a  daily  habit,  soon  realize  that  some  soaps  have  greater 
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cleansing  or  detergent  action  than  others,  but  have  we  ever 
paused  to  consider  the  reason  thereof?  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  no.  We  buy  soap  on  the  recommendation  of  clerks, 
friends,  or  after  reading  a  carefully  prepared  advertisement  in 
some  magazine.  The  designer  invents  a  catch  phrase  and  the 
name  of  the  soap  is  remembered  through  association  with  that 
phrase.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  phrases  are — 'Good  Morn- 
ing, Have  You  Used  Pears, '  'It  Floats,'  '99.44%  Pure/ 
'Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home,'  'A  Skin  You  Love  to 
Touch,'  'The  Fragrance  of  the  Pines,'  and  a  whole  host  of 
others  too  numerous,  if  not  familiar,  to  mention  here. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  'The  man  who  invented  the 
safety  pin  was  no  fool. '  And  it  can  be  equally  as  well  said,  if  not 
more  so,  since  more  of  us  use  soap  than  safety  pins,  that  'The 
man  who  invented  soap  was  no  fool.'  Whenever  a  customer 
says, '  Oh  give  me  any  kind, — soap  is  soap, '  I  always  think  of  the 
verse  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers, 

'A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more.' 

Soap  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Homer  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  soap  for  in  his  time  garments  were  washed  only  with 
water,  and  oil  was  used  to  soften  the  skin  after  the  bath.  The 
various  cosmetics  used  by  the  fair  Nausicaa  are  described  by 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  but  soap  is  not  mentioned. 

Soap  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  who  says,  'Prodest  et  sapo; 
Galliarum  hoc  inventum  rutilandis  capillis.  Fit  ex  sebo  et  cinere. 
Optimus  fagino  et  caprino;  duobus  modis,  spissus  ac  liquidus; 
uterque  apud  Germanos  majore  in  usu  viris  quam  feminist  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  a  soap  was  prepared  from  goat  tallow  and 
the  ashes  of  the  beech  tree,  and  was  first  employed  as  a  means  of 
beautifying  the  hair,  and  that  soap  was  first  introduced  into 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  fair  hair  of  the  Teutons. 

Certain  plants  were  employed  for  washing  in  the  early  days 
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of  Pompeii  and  at  the  present  time  in  various  country  localities 
are  still  actively  used.  The  juice  of  these  plants  forms  a  soap- 
like lather  with  water  probably  produced  by  the  saponin  which 
is  contained  in  the  plant.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  soap 
industry  up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  use  of  soap  had 
become  pretty  general  and  received  an  important  impetus  from 
Chevreul's  discovery  of  decomposition  of  fats  and  Le  Blanc's 
discovery  of  artificial  preparation  of  soda  on  a  large  scale. 

The  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no 
inaccurate  measure  of  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Political  eco- 
nomists, indeed,  will  not  give  it  this  rank ;  but  whether  we  regard 
the  matter  jokingly  or  in  earnest,  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  of 
two  countries  with  an  equal  amount  of  population,  we  may  de- 
clare with  positive  certainty  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly 
civilized  is  that  which  consumes  the  greatest  weight  of  soap. 
This  consumption  does  not  subserve  sensual  gratification,  nor 
depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling  of  the  beauty,  comfort, 
and  welfare  attendant  upon  cleanliness;  and  a  regard  to  this 
feeling  is  coincident  with  wealth  and  civilization.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  reliable  data  with  regard  to  all  the  soap  produced,  since 
much  of  the  soft  soap  is,  and  has  been  made  independent  of  soap 
factories,  but  the  following  data  with  regard  to  hard  soap  is 
deemed  fairly  accurate  for  Ante  Bellum  days. 

Approximate  consumption  of  soap  per  head  of  population. 

Russia 3      lbs. 

Roumania 5 

Denmark 8.8 

Germany 8-10 

Norway 11 

Italy 12 

Sweden 13 

Belgium 14 

Holland 15 

Switzerland 15 

United  States 16 

France 17 
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Now  that  you  have  approximate  figures  before  you,  you  can 
make  your  own  deductions  as  to  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
soap  as  an  estimate  of  civilization. 

Castile  soap  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration as  the  purest  form  of  soap  to  use.  When  well  made 
from  soda  and  olive  oil,  it  contains  no  free  alkali  and  for  this 
reason  is  well  adapted  for  washing  wool  and  colored  goods,  not 
to  forget  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  toilet  purposes.  There 
are  soaps  that  cost  double  and  treble  the  price  of  castile  but 
are  no  better  and  oft'  times  are  not  as  good.  But  since  they 
have  an  agreeable  odor,  which  many  times  is  added  to  cover 
up  the  rancidity  of  the  materials  used,  the  general  public  buys 
them  readily  and  thus  insure  good  dividends  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

' There  is  one  born  every  minute  and  two  to  catch  him'  and 
under  the  mask  of  a  fancy  label,  a  classy  box,  a  name  that  one 
cannot  pronounce,  or  an  uncommon  odor,  the  so-called  '  imported 
soaps '  make  the  customers  lose  control  of  their  judgment  and 
separate  themselves  from  enough  coin  to  buy  six  times  the 
quantity  they  are  receiving  and  ten  times  the  quality. 

The  floating  soaps  contain  some  air  and  have  the  popular- 
ity aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are,  all  in  all,  efficient  detergents, 
in  the  fact  that  you  cannot  lose  them  in  the  bath — a  saver  of 
temper  and  time.  Being  made  from  hardened,  selected  ma- 
terials they  are  also  good  laundry  soaps  for  delicate  laces,  fine 
silks,  etc.,  as  the  'feel'  and  lustre  are  not  damaged,  and  they 
most  certainly  would  be  damaged  by  free  alkali  soaps. 

Primarily  a  soap  is  a  definite  compound  formed  between 
a  fat  or  oil  and  alkali  reacting  together  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
That  a  new  compound  is  formed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the 
resulting  product  bears  no  relation  to  either  of  the  ingredi- 
ents with  which  we  started,  either  in  looks,  composition,  reac- 
tion, taste  or  smell.  If  the  lye  used  is  mostly  soda  a  hard  soap 
results,  and  if  it  contains  potash  a  soft  soap  results.  Liquid 
soaps  are  soft  soaps  dissolved  in  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  water. 
Shaving  soaps  are  largely  made  up  of  cocoanut  oil  renowned 
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for  its  lathering  and  non-irritating  action.  Laundry  soap  de- 
pends for  its  detergent  properties  on  some  free  alkali.  It  also  con- 
tains 25-50%  water,  depending  upon  its  age,  so  beware  lest  you 
buy  water  at  the  rate  of  5c  a  pint.  Try  to  get  a  soap  that  is  old 
and  thoroughly  dried  out.  Medicated  soaps  are  largely  used  by 
dermatologists  and  during  the  making  have  different  ingredi- 
ents incorporated  into  the  substance,  and  are  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  from  'Acne  to  the  Seven  Year  Itch.'  One  manu- 
facturer has  specialized  in  this  phase  of  soap  making  and 
analyses  made  from  time  to  time  show  that  his  products  check 
up  under  approved  methods.  Speaking  of  'Dog  Soap'  reminds 
me  of  the  time  a  colored  child  entering  an  apothecary's  shop 
approached  a  clerk  and  asked  for  a  cake  of  'Flea  Soap.'  The 
clerk,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  to  be  used  on  man  or  beast, 
and  noticing  that  a  dog  accompanied  the  child,  asked  the  child, 
'For  the  dog?'  'No,  for  the  fleas/  said  the  child.' ' 

"Well!  Well!"  said  the  stranger  looking  at  his  watch  "how 
the  time  does  fly,  here  I  have  been  for  over  an  hour.  Still,  all  in 
all,  I  think  the  time  has  been  well  spent  and  I  know  more  about 
the  soap  game  now  than  I  did  one  hour  ago.  Say,  would  you  mind 
changing  this  bar  of  imported  soap  for  three  pieces  of  castile  ? ' ' 
' '  Not  at  all, ' '  said  the  clerk,  ' '  and  you  have  a  rebate  of  ten  cents 
coming  to  you."  "Well  never  mind  about  the  dime,  when  you 
go  out  to  lunch  smoke  a  good  cigar  on  me.  Good  day ! ' '  and  the 
stranger  was  gone.  The  clerk  pulled  his  tie  into  place,  brushed 
back  his  hair,  looked  at  the  clock  and  said  to  himself,  "Cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness,  and  it  is  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken." 
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There  have  been  few  more  popular  religious  poems  in  the 
English  language  than  Doctor  John  Mason  Neal's  version  of  the 
"Rhythm"  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  known  as  the  Monk  of  Cluny, 
beginning 

"The  world  is  very  evil, 

The  times  are  waxing  late. ' ' 

Some  fragments  of  the  poem  have  found  their  way  into  the 
hymn-books  of  almost  every  religious  denomination,  in  particu- 
lar those  passages  whose  first  lines  are  respectively, 

"For  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country," 
and 

"Jerusalem,  the  Golden." 

There  is  something  in  this  poem,  something  in  the  theme  of  it, 
which  causes  it  to  thrill  the  heart  beyond  ordinary  measure : 

"Jerusalem,  the  golden, 

With  milk  and  honey  blest, 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 

Sink  heart  and  voice  opprest. 
I  know  not,  Oh,  I  know  not 

What  joys  await  us  there, 
What  radiancy  of  glory, 

What  bliss  beyond  compare. 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Sion, 
All  jubilant  with  song, 


♦Arts,  1890.     Author  of  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  John  Ayscough,"  "A  Year  of 
Cheer."  etc. 
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And  bright  with  many  an  Angel, 

And  all  the  martyr  throng; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 

The  daylight  is  serene ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen. 

There  is  the  throne  of  David ; 

And  there,  from  care  released, 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph, 

The  song  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they,  who  with  their  Leader 

Have  conquer 'd  in  the  fight, 
Forever  and  forever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white. 

0  sweet  and  blessed  Country, 

The  Home  of  God's  elect ! 
0  sweet  and  pleasant  Country 

That  eager  hearts  expect ! 
Jesu,  in  mercy  bring  us 

To  that  dear  Land  of  Eest : 
Who  art,  with  God  the  Father 

And  Spirit,  ever  blest ! ' ' 

Many  persons  confuse  Bernard  of  Cluny's  wonderful 
rhythm  with  a  somewhat  similar  poem  written  in  prison  by  a 
Jesuit  Confessor  of  the  Sixteenth  century — Father  Anderton, 
alias  John  Brerely.  This  "Song  of  the  Celestial  Country,' '  al- 
though finding  place  in  almost  every  non-Catholic  hymnal  in 
no  one  instance  ever  bears  the  name  of  its  real  author : 

"Jerusalem!  my  happy  home! 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end? 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 
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0  happy  harbour  of  God's  Saints, 

0  sweet  and  pleasant  soil, 
In  thee  no  sorrow  can  be  found, 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 

Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stones, 
Thy  bulwarks  diamonds  square ; 

Thy  gates  are  of  right  Orient  pearl, 
Exceeding  rich  and  rare. 

Thy  houses  are  of  ivory, 

Thy  windows  crystal  clear, 
Thy  tiles  are  made  of  beaten  gold : — 

0  God,  that  I  were  there! 

Quiet  through  the  streets  with  silver  sound, 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow; 
Upon  whose  banks  on  every  side, 

The  Wood  of  Life  doth  grow. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 
Continually  are  green ; 
v      '  ■  There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  fruit, 

And  evermore  do  spring ; 
There,  evermore  the  Angels  sit, 

And  evermore  do  sing. 

Jerusalem!  my  happy  Home! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee ! 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see!" 

This  hymn  was  a  favorite  with  saintly  Mother  Seton,  who  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  styled  its  author. 
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Dr.  Alfred  J.  Brown  has  recently  joined  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  as  Professor  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Brown  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  the  class  of  '99,  and  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  in  1903,  receiving  the 
First  Harzen  Prize,  the  highest  graduation  honor  in  medicine. 
He  was  an  interne  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York 
from  1904-6,  after  which  he  began  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  Rome, 
New  York. 

On  removing  to  New  York  City,  three  years  later,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  both  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and 
of  the  Department  of  Surgery  of  the  Columbia  Medical  School, 
continuing  to  hold  appointments  in  both  of  these  departments 
until  his  removal  to  Omaha.  Such  double  positions  in  anatomy 
and  surgery  are  the  approved  path  of  advancement  for  sur- 
geons at  Columbia,  and  have  been  held  by  a  series  of  distin- 
guished teachers  from  McBurney  to  Blake  and  Brewer,  the 
last  Professor  of  Surgery,  now  in  service  over  seas.  Dr.  Brown 
has  also  held  appointments  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  the  New 
Jersey  Orthopedic  Hospital,  the  New  York  Orthopedic  Hospital 
and  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  New  York, 
was  consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Northern  Dispensary,  Director  of 
the  First  Surgical  Division  at  Bellevue,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Surgical  Section  of  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  of  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Grolier  and  Yale  Clubs  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Anatomists, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  anatomical  and  surgical 
subjects. 

In  1900,  as  a  medical  student,  he  joined  the  Naval  Militia  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  1905  was  commissioned  a  Lieuten- 
ant, Junior  Grade.  Subsequently  retiring,  he  returned  on  the 
Reserve  List  at  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
He  taught  surgery  and  anatomy  in  the  Naval  Training  School 
established  in  New  York  by  the  Navy  Department  during  the 
summer  of  1917.  At  the  instance  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  became  Military 
Director  of  a  course  in  war  surgery  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
resigned  the  Naval  Militia  to  be  commissioned  Major  M.  R.  C. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  this  course  until  March,  1918,  when 
it  was  discontinued  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  allow  his  removal 
to  Omaha. 


ALFRED    J.    BROWN,    A.    R.    Yale;    M.    D.    Columbia. 


The  Chronicle  gladly  gives  space  to  the  following  excerpts 
sent  out  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Inf ormation : 

Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

So  spoke  the  master  militarist  of  America  three  and  fifty 
years  ago.  So  say  we  after  viewing  the  desolation  of  three  and 
a  half  years  of  the  worst  warfare  the  earth  has  ever  known.  Let 
us  have  peace — just  as  soon  as  the  broken  sword  of  Prussianism 
is  tendered  in  unconditional  surrender.  Detesting  war,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  in  a  war  which  became  necessary  to  regain  peace 
for  the  world.  Respecting  peace,  we  protest  against  pseudo- 
peace  which  the  enemies  of  mankind  may  use  as  a  preparation 
for  renewed  war. 

If  Might  is  God  and  Schrecklichkeit  is  its  Prophet,  then 
Prussianism  is  justified.  Welcome  peace  and  welcome  the 
shackles  which  shall  bind  the  world.  But  if  such  a  standard  is 
wrong,  then  Germany  is  wrong  and  we  dare  not  submit  or 
quit  until  her  power  is  no  longer  a  menace.  Let  us  have  peace, 
but  let  it  be  a  peace  between  peers.  The  only  peer  of  democracy 
is  democracy.  When  Prussianism  flouted  its  own  royal  bonded 
word  as  a"  scrap  of  paper ' '  it  forever  abjured  all  right  to  enter 
into  another  treaty  with  self  respecting  peoples.  When  Prus- 
sianism speaks  now,  no  matter  how  fair  the  words,  neither  its 
friends  nor  its  enemies  believe.  It  does  not  even  believe  itself. 
Prussian  speech  is  a  mere  means  of  disguising  its  purpose. 
How  can  there  be  a  parley  between  unfaith  on  its  part  and 
unbelief  on  ours! 

Prussianism 's  only  absolution  is  restitution.  Its  only 
symbol  must  be  "Surrendered."    Either  surrender  to  the  forces 
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of  the  world  which  it  has  outraged  or  surrender  to  its  subject 
peoples  which  it  has  deceived. 

The  people  of  Germany  can  again  rise  to  the  height  of  credi- 
bility in  the  world  by  trampling  upon  the  dead  body  of  Autoc- 
racy. When  the  people  of  Germany  cry  "Let  us  have  peace,' y 
we  shall  listen.  As  long  as  her  voice  is  the  voice  of  Prussianism, 
we  cannot  hear. 


G.  W.  Norris. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  which  every  citizen,  regardless  of  sex,  age, 
or  geographical  location,  has  a  patriotic  duty  to  perform.  In 
all  prior  wars,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  actual  fighting,  as 
compared  with  the  entire  number  of  people  in  the  civilized  world, 
was  very  small,  and  all  that  was  needed  in  the  way  of  food, 
clothing,  and  munitions,  could  easily  be  supplied  by  those  not 
engaged  in  active  service, — but  now  practically  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  is  at  war.  More  than  twenty-five  millions  of  men 
have  been  drawn  from  the  army  of  producers  and  have  become 
not  only  consumers,  but  members  of  a  mighty  army  engaged  in 
destroying  not  only  human  life,  but  food  and  property  of  all 
kinds.  This  means  a  world-wide  shortage  of  food  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  necessary  not  only  for  the  fighting  man,  but  for  the 
very  existence  of  human  life.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  go  to 
the  front  therefore,  have  a  duty  to  perform  just  as  plain  as  is  the 
duty  of  the  soldier  fighting  in  the  trenches.  To  keep  our  soldiers 
there,  we  must  ECONOMIZE  and  SAVE.  We  must  bend  our 
energies  to  PRODUCE.  This  is  just  as  important  as  to  fight  in 
the  trenches.  No  citizen  performs  his  duty,  who  does  not  PRO- 
DUCE and  SAVE.  Our  work  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
soldiers'  but  it  is  just  as  vitally  important,  and  every  individual 
must  realize  that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  he  lacks  in 
patriotism  if  he  does  not  perform  it.  In  the  broadest  patriotic 
sense,  every  citizen  is  drafted  in  this  war.  Let  our  slogan  be 
PRODUCE  and  SAVE.  The  man  between  the  plow  handles, 
and  the  woman  in  the  kitchen,  producing  and  saving,  are  just 
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as  important  and  just  as  necessary  for  the  success  of  American 
arms,  as  is  the  soldier  in  the  trenches. 


John  L.  Long- 
American  citizen: 

No  title  the  world  can  bestow  is  more  splendid !  And,  never 
has  it  been  as  resplendent  as  now.  It  stands  symbol  to  the 
world  for  peace !  Freedom !  There  is  nothing  better !  The  world 
yearns  for  it.  For  ourselves  we  need  not  now  a  "new  birth  of 
freedom/ '  as  Lincoln  said  we  did  in  1863.  We  then  learned 
again,  and  finally,  its  value.  But,  the  rest  of  the  world  DOES 
need  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  And  it  is  for  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  we  fight  and  shall  continue  to  fight  until  it  is  achieved.  For 
the  world's  liberty  we  have  armed  two  millions  of  beautiful 
young  men — such  as  Saul  said  Absalom  was.  We  are  sending 
them  over  the  sea  to  battle. 

We  shall  send  as  many  millions  more  as  are  needed  to  para- 
lyze autocracy.  We  have  spent  twenty  billions  of  money  in  a 
few  months,  and  shall  spend  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to 
write  Freedom  on  the  gates  of  the  world.  Our  splendid  boys 
go  to  this  world-battle  for  Liberty  with  gay  songs  on  their  lips. 
Many  will  be  mangled.  Many  will  never  return  to  us !  Yet  they  go 
singing.  Their  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives — yea,  the  stranger 
among  us! — remain  and  keep  the  deserted  gates!  And  they, 
too,  sing.  It  is  all  beautiful  beyond  words.  There  is,  there 
can  be,  no  more  splendid  theme  than  this  we  are  chanting :  For 
the  Liberty  of  the  World ! 

Perhaps  we  stop  sometimes  to  wonder  why  a  good  God 
makes  all  this  to  be.  Trust  Him.  Some  time  we  shall  know.  It 
may  be  that  He  means  this  "heaven-rescued  land"  to  strike  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  destroyers  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  world  as  it  once  did  throughout  all  this  land.  That  all 
this  horror  of  blood  has  been  permitted  that  WE  may  be  made 
ready  for  this  glorious  stroke.  For,  God  cannot  have  meant 
the  most  benignant  government  his  world  has  ever  known,  to 
become  the  accomplice  of  monsters  who  fatten  upon  the  world- 
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loot.  He  cannot  have  meant  that  a  people  who  ask  nothing  of  the 
world  but  to  share  its  priceless  peace  with  it,  shall  stand  idly 
by  while  the  rest  of  the  peoples  are  despoiled  of  theirs.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  the  price  we  are  to  pay  humanity  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  liberty  unsullied. 

If  the  destroyers  are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  then  must 
we  face  the  conclusion  that  all  of  God's  creations  were  made 
only  that  the  destroyers  might  sate  their  gluttony  in  destruc- 
tion. Their  system  or  ours  must  now  perish.  The  two  can  no 
longer  survive  together  in  this  world.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
judgment  of  Almighty  God. 

American  Citizen,  which  is  best  for  the  beleaguered  world? 
Answer.  And  upon  your  answer  act.  Answer  with  your  money, 
your  hands,  your  head,  your  heart — with  all  you  have  and  are! 

This  is  being  an  American  Citizen ! 


Edward  Mott  Woolley 

The  crucial  test  of  patriotism  is  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's 
own  interests  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  patriotic  when  one  has  something  to 
gain  by  it.  If  patriotism  makes  one's  business  grow,  it  is  no 
trouble  at  all  to  wave  a  flag  and  pose  as  a  patriot ;  but  when  the 
nation  calls  for  a  sacrifice  of  business  and  profits,  the  test  is 
severe. 

I  have  recently  been  connected  with  a  campaign  to  raise 
money  for  the  War-Camp  Community  Fund.  I  have  also  been 
associated  with  Red  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  In 
all  of  these  activities  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  the  attitude 
of  many  people  who  ostensibly  were  patriotic  and  yet  were  un- 
willing to  make  any  sacrifices.  When  analyzed,  their  patriotism 
seemed  to  lie  almost  altogether  in  talk. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  service  of 
quite  a  number  of  men  in  making  a  house-to-house  canvass,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  unwillingness  I  encountered  on  the  part 
of  men  who  had  no  valid  excuse  for  refusing  to  do  this  work. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  those  who  were  requested  to  take  certain 
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districts  and  canvass  them,  in  this  patriotic  service  for  our 
country,  refused.  When  pressed  for  reasons  they  could  simply 
say  they  were  too  busy,  that  they  were  not  trained  in  this  sort 
of  work,  or  that  it  was  displeasing  to  them. 

The  result  was  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
shouldered  the  job  and  put  it  through.  These  men  sacrificed 
their  time,  comfort,  and  sometimes  expense  money.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  they  worked  at  least  part  of  the  day  and  almost 
every  evening.  In  the  course  of  this  canvass  they  had  occasion 
to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  very  men  who  had  refused  to  help, 
and  sometimes  they  found  these  men  idling  away  the  evening 
in  comfort. 

In  numerous  instances  people  made  promises  apparently 
with  no  intention  of  keeping  them.  Some  of  them  promised 
to  report  by  telephone  and  name  the  amount  of  their  subscrip- 
tions, but  they  were  never  heard  from. 

What  we  need  especially  in  this  country  today  is  a  great 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
war,  and  that  our  situation  is  serious.  We  need  real  patriots, 
not  bogus  ones.  It  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  put 
through  the  various  campaigns  necessary  to  raise  the  money  the 
government  needs,  and  it  would  be  easy  if  the  people  themselves 
would  take  hold. 

And  after  all,  these  sacrifices  we  make  at  home  are  trivial 
beside  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  the  men  who  go  to  the  front 
and  really  fight  the  war  for  us. 


Crittenden  Marriott 
Perhaps  some  still  doubt  that  the  German  government 
planned,  almost  from  the  first,  to  make  us  pay  the  cost  of  its 
war.  But  even  these  cannot  doubt  that,  today,  it  hopes  to  make 
us  pay  them— and  not  alone  in  money.  If  Germany  wins  she 
must  look  to  us  for  indemnity,  for  in  bankrupt  Europe  no  one 
will  be  capable  of  paying,  and  the  German  government  must  have 
indemnity  or  face  domestic  revolution.  But  it  is  not  this  alone 
that  Germany  craves.  The  claws  and  fangs  of  the  blonde  beast  are 
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red;  but  not  yet  is  the  beast  glutted.  Still  it  longs  for  pillage, 
for  murder,  and  for  rapine.  Beware !  The  fate  of  Belgium  may 
yet  be  ours. 


Porter  Emerson  Brown 

It  is  time  for  us  of  America  to  realize  that,  in  the  World 
War,  two  alternatives  face  us,  and  only  two.  The  one  is  victory. 
The  other  is  defeat. 

We  had  thought  that  Germany  had  progressed  with  the 
other  nations  in  ethics,  in  morals,  in  spirit,  in  spirituality.  But 
we  were  utterly,  hopelessly  wrong.  The  passing  decades  that 
had  brought  to  other  nations  a  loftier  ideal,  a  higher  purpose, 
have  left  Germany  convinced  that  might  is  right;  that  decency 
is  weakness;  that  forbearance  is  cowardice.  Germany  still  be- 
lieved that  the  force  of  arms  over-rides  the  forces  of  Christian 
righteousness.  She  still  preaches  that,  if  you  covet  your  neigh- 
bor's ox,  it  is  your  just  right  to  take  it  from  him  if  you  can; 
and,  if  he  object,  to  kill  him  in  doing  it. 

Germany  has  always  lusted,  and  still  lusts,  for  world  domi- 
nation. She  wants  to  see  but  two  classes  of  human  souls  on  this 
green  footstool  of  God;  and  those  classes  Germans  and  slaves. 

And  so  it  must  come  about  that,  if  Germany  be  not  beaten, 
she  will  have  her  way ;  if  not  in  one  year,  in  ten ;  if  not  in  ten, 
in  fifty ;  if  not  in  fifty,  in  a  hundred ;  some  day  she  will  have  her 
way. 

It  is  not  yet  sixty  years  since  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the 
nation  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 

It  is  now  for  us,  who  love  his  memory,  who  worship  his  fine, 
rugged  manhood,  to  cry  out:  "This  world  may  not  exist  half 
civilized  and  half  German ! ' ' 

We  are  fighting  for  our  freedom;  for  our  liberty;  for  this 
great  country  that  is  ours.  These  things  were  not  lightly  won 
for  us.    They  must  not,  they  shall  not,  be  lightly  lost ! 

It  is  victory  or  defeat  that  we  face.  A  stalemate,  a  patched- 
up  truce,  would  and  could  settle  nothing.  It  is  not  nations, 
but  ideas,  that  now  face  each  other  on  the  blood-drenched  fields 
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of  Europe.  And  there  can  be  no  compromise.  Eight  fights 
wrong;  good  fights  evil;  the  right  of  the  individual  to  his  own 
soul  and  his  own  body  fights  against  the  brazen  and  bloody 
medievality  that  one  man  may  draw  from  all  the  others  their 
blood  to  the  last  drop  and  their  agony  to  the  last  pang. 

It  is  time  for  us  of  America  to  realize  these  things  and, 
moreover,  to  know  that  he  who,  until  the  victory  be  won,  talks 
peace,  talks  treason;  he  who  shows  weakness  shows  cowardice; 
he  who  preaches  compromise  preaches  defeat.  Our  country,  our 
lives,  our  honor — everything  we  have,  and  are,  and  can  ever 
hope  to  be — are  at  stake. 

And  it  can  be  only  that  we  win,  or  lose.  It  can  be  only 
victory  or  defeat. 

And  which,  oh,  you  of  America !  shall  it  be  1 

The  answer  is  yours  to  make! 


John  W.  Weeks. 
That  liberty,  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  American  people, 
may  be  perpetuated;  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Patriots  of  76 
have  not  been  in  vain ;  that  we  may  continue  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  our  nation  in  accordance  with  our  own  beliefs  and 
desires ;  that  our  citizens  may  travel  the  highways  of  the  world 
and  sail  the  seas  unmolested,  and  that  we  shall  not  submit  to  the 
domination  of  an  ambition-maddened  autocracy,  the  United 
States  has  entered  the  great  conflict  which  is  shaking  the  very 
foundations  of  the  world.  Having  taken  this  step,  there  can  be 
no  turning  back  until  we  have  fought  the  war  to  a  finish,  to  vic- 
tory, and  to  a  peace-settlement  which  will  insure  American 
posterity  against  the  repetition  of  such  a  war.  I  believe  a  re- 
alization of  our  dream  of  universal  peace  will  come  with  the 
extermination  of  the  virus  which  has  brought  practically  the 
whole  world  into  war — Prussian  Militarism.  So  there  can  be 
but  one  issue  before  the  American  people — the  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  To  that  end  everything  else 
must  be  subordinated,  and  every  effort  of  our  boys  at  the  front 
be  sustained  by  a  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  people  at  home. 
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Boland  G.  Usher 
For  the  present  there  is  scarcely  anything  so  important  to 
the  Allied  Cause  as  a  little  healthy  pessimism,  a  readiness  to 
believe  that  the  best  is  not  inevitably  true,  and  that  the  worst 
is  a  possibility,  that  the  Allies  are  not  necessarily  invincible 
nor  the  Germans  yet  willing  to  admit  that  they  are  beaten. 
The  truly  important  thing  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  people  about 
the  progress  of  the  war,  but  the  importance  which  they  attach 
to  its  objectives,  their  determination  to  win  them.  The  gravity 
of  the  present  crisis  will  in  no  way  shake  the  determination  of 
the  American  people.  It  will  steel  their  hearts,  rouse  their 
courage,  deepen  their  conviction  in  the  necessity  of  victory.  Only 
one  thing  can  cause  an  Allied  defeat — a  failure  of  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  French  and  American  people  of  the  great- 
ness of  democracy,  of  the  splendor  of  the  moral  crusade  upon 
which  they  have  enlisted,  of  the  necessity  of  victory  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  posterity. 


J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 
We  are  in  the  war  to  win;  and  thereby  to  put  an  end,  we 
hope  for  all  time,  to  the  horrible  threat  levelled  against  civiliza- 
tion by  the  German  Government.  We  must  win ;  we  must  have 
no  other  thought.  Defeat  would  mean  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing enlighiened  statesmen,  philanthropists,  churchmen  and 
patriots,  including  our  own  beloved  forefathers,  have  struggled 
for  down  through  the  ages.  Victory  in  this  war  will  establish 
liberty  and  peace  on  a  sure  foundation  for  our  descendants.  They 
will  not  have  to  suffer  as  we  have  suffered.  But  to  win  requires 
something  more  than  mere  declarations.  It  requires  long-sus- 
tained, co-operative,  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
It  requires  great  sacrifices  made,  not  reluctantly  and  grudg- 
ingly, but  cheerfully  and  willingly.  It  requires  loyalty  in 
thought,  in  word  and  in  deed.  Let  us  send  our  young  men  to  the 
battlefield  with  the  firm  assurance  that  behind  them  is  a  great 
nation  united  in  their  support.  Such  an  assurance  will  sustain 
and  inspire  them  and  make  them  invincible. 


Responsive  to  the  urge  of  the 
THE  STUDENT'S  DUTY,     times,  the  youth  of  the  country 

have  clamored  for  an  opportun- 
ity to  be  helpful.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  hardship  or  dan- 
ger— the  only  question  has  been : ' '  How  soon  may  I  have  a  chance 
to  do  something  worth  while  for  my  country !"  The  carefully 
nurtured  plans  of  years  have  been  freely  abandoned  to  answer 
the  call  of  duty  and  the  schools  have  ushered  their  hosts  into 
every  branch  of  national  service  with  a  feeling  of  supreme  satis- 
faction. Not  a  word  of  regret  has  been  spoken — congratulations 
and  encouragement  have  been  the  keynote  of  this  remarkable 
episode  and  even  after  the  boys  have  marched  away,  faculty 
and  students  alike  have  felt  it  a  privilege  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  them  through  correspondence  and  personal  association. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  while  felicitating  the  men  in 
service  upon  their  glorious  opportunity,  we  should  not  forget 
that  until  the  Government  calls,  every  consideration  of  national 
wisdom  insistently  demands  that  the  schools  be  kept  running  at 
the  highest  possible  speed.  This  is  peculiarly  a  war  of  intellect, 
of  ideals,  hence  the  extraordinary  demand  made  upon  the 
schools.  For  the  most  part  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Camps 
have  looked  to  the  schoolmen  for  recruits,  and  no  thoughtful 
observer  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  organ- 
ization of  our  army  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  preliminary  work 
done  by  the  schools. 

The  present  war  may  be  long  drawn  out,  and  the  need  for 
well-trained  leaders  and  workers  may  continue  unabated,  if 
it  does  not  actually  increase.  For  instance,  though  the  doctors 
of  the  country  have  responded  splendidly  to  the  Government's 
call,  word  has  just  been  sent  out  that  five  thousand  additional 
physicians  are  wanted  at  once  and  that  annually  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  trained 
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medical  men  will  be  needed.  A  moment's  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  schools  are  at  present  turning  out  only  about  thirty- 
three  hundred  doctors  each  year,  should  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  observer  that  there  is  a  very  urgent  duty  calling  prop- 
erly qualified  persons  to  fill  the  gap  which  must  be  left  by  the 
removal  of  such  large  numbers  of  highly  trained  men. 

The  situation  is  only  a  little  less  critical  in  the  case  of  the 
dentists,  druggists,  engineers,  and  scientifically  trained  men 
generally,  who  are  needed  in  such  large  numbers  for  military 
service,  that  thousands  of  new-comers  must  prepare  to  take  their 
places.  While  the  college  man  and  the  law  graduate  may  seem 
less  vital  to  our  military  success,  the  fact  is  that  one  of  the  most 
insistent  demands  of  any  army  is  for  efficient  officers  and  in  the 
present  crisis  there  is  no  reason  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  look  for  such  material  to  the  output 
of  the  colleges  and  law  schools. 

However  much  we  are  all  interested  in  the  triumph  of  our 
soldiers,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  civilian  population 
at  home  must  be  cared  for  and  that  to  this  end  doctors  and 
dentists  and  druggists  and  engineers  and  lawyers  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  generally  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  the  schools  must  be  forthcoming.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  the  colleges  and  universities  deserved  better  of 
the  people  and  neither  was  there  ever  a  time!  when  there  was 
such  an  urgent  call  to  the  properly  qualified  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  land  to  enroll  in  the  schools  for  that  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  enlistment  of 
those  trained,  intellectual  workers  who  have  been  called  to  the 
colors. 

Therefore,  every  consideration  of  duty  and  of  a  desire  to 
serve,  demands  emphatically  that  the  gaps  left  by  the  exodus 
of  so  many  of  the  country's  intellectual  workers  shall  be  filled 
and  filled  quickly,  despite  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of 
the  times.  The  call  to  the  youth  of  the  land  to  enroll  in  the 
schools  at  the  earliest  opportunity  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  hour  and  every  person  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  nation  should  feel  that  he  is  discharging  a  self- 
evident  duty  when  he  encourages  those  to  enlist  in  the  schools 
who  have  not  yet  been  called  by  the  Government  for  service  in 
the  ranks. 


Bigness  fascinates,  littleness  repels.  It  is 
BIG  BUSINESS,  the  big  man,  the  big  idea,  the  big  undertak- 
ing, that  somehow  lays  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  stimulates  us  to  admiration,  if  not  to  imitation.  We  are 
apt  to  be  uninterested  in  what  is  little,  prone  as  we  are  to  con- 
sider it  trifling  or  petty,  and  therefore  inconsequential. 

As  a  people,  Ave  Americans  have  been  especially  fond  of  big 
things,  of  the  big  plan,  even  the  big  risk,  and  we  have  had  little 
patience  with  the  less  spectacular,  though  none  the  less  vital 
factors  of  both  individual  and  national  welfare.  Thousands  of 
our  people  have  either  taken  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  or  have 
crowded  out  the  thought  with  the  easy  assurance  that  present 
plans  cannot  be  so  altered  as  to  permit  provision  for  the  in- 
evitable, though  unpopular,  '  *  rainy  day. ' ' 

The  campaign  of  education  undertaken  by  the  Government 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  both  for  the  conservation  of  our 
resources  and  to  provide  the  means  of  financing  the  war,  repre- 
sents a  most  helpful  contribution  not  only  toward  our  present 
national  success  but  toward  our  individual  and  national  wel- 
fare for  the  future. 

Blessed  with  resources,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  Midas, 
we  were  extravagant  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  morrow.  Now, 
under  stress  of  war  with  its  much  needed  revival  of  patriotism, 
we  have  suddenly  realized  that  many  of  our  expenditures  were 
not  necessary,  and  that  with  a  little  readjustment  the  margin 
between  income  and  outgo  could  be  made  big  enough  to  provide 
for  systematic  saving,  to  be  invested  in  thrift  stamps,  liberty 
bonds  or  devoted  to  the  use  of  those  organizations  which  have 
undertaken  to  discharge  the  duty  of  our  people  toward  soldiers 
and  civilians  caught  in  the  crush  of  war. 
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Viewed  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  to  the 
stay-at-homes,  the  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy  inculcated  by 
the  Government  are  worth  the  sacrifices  involved,  but  looked  at 
from  the  nobler  viewpoint  of  the  part  which  we  are  thus  per- 
mitted to  play  in  the  tragedy  now  claiming  the  attention  of  a 
horrified  world,  the  lesson  takes  on  a  significance,  even  a  solem- 
nity, which  makes  us  debtors  all  to  the  men  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  plan  of  national  conservation  through  which 
we  are  able  to  help  our  soldiers  at  the  front,  representing  us 
as  they  do  in  the  biggest  undertaking  thus  far  espoused  by  the 
nation.  But  wholly  apart  from  the  military  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign, we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  education 
we  have  all  received  in  forced  saving,  guaranteeing  as  it  does,  at 
least  measurably,  an  improved  financial  condition  not  only  for 
the  individual  but  for  the  nation  as  well. 


L  -a*l 


A  PERENNIAL  PROBLEM 

•F.  X.  Reilly,  S.  J. 
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HERE  may  be  styles  in  pedagogy  as  there  are  fashions 
in  hats  and  gowns";  they  may  come,  and  go,  and 
come  again;  but  when  they  return  to  vogue,  they 
have  this  in  their  favor,  that  they  are  somewhat  modi- 
fied, if  not  improved.  Not  a  few  teachers  are  under 
the  impression  that  in  at  least  one  branch  of  teaching 
we  are  making  some  little  headway,  though  perhaps 
on  a  "not  very  wide  front."  It  were  assuredly  more 
than  an  eighth  wonder,  if,  after  the  experiments  of  a  half-century 
in  the  teaching  of  English  literature,  there  were  not  a  variety  of 
methods,  good,  bad  and  indifferent ;  if,  however,  after  the  lapse 
of  full  fifty  years  of  experience,  there  were  not  safe  and  sane 
and  generally  accepted  views  as  to  just  how  approved  works 
should  be  taught  or  studied  or  read,  the  wonder  would  grow 
and  the  severest  criticism  would  not  only  be  in  order,  but  ac- 
cepted on  its  mere  statement. 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  study  of  literature, 
important  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time  and  energy 
expended,  apart  from  any  reference  to  its  educative  or  cultural 
value,  results,  it  is  insisted,  ought  to  be  more  certain  and  more 
tangible,  commensurate  with  the  tax  levied  upon  the  precious 
golden  years  of  American  youth.  This  would  seem  to  imply,  as 
it  does  imply,  that  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  and  the  process  is 
legitimate,  students  do  not  measure  up  to  their  opportunities, 
do  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  get  enough  out  of  the  study 
of  school  classics  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
devoted  to  them.  Whatever  our  own  private  opinion  may  be, 
whether  we  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  or  transmit  it  as  the  baseless 
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clamor  of  the  unregenerate,  the  aesthete  or  the  professional  critic, 
the  fact  that  the  criticism  is  at  one  with  the  admission  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  an  alarming  percentage  of  teachers,  is  ground 
enough  to  warrant  an  investigation  into  a  few  of  the  obvious  and 
probable  reasons  why. 

English  in  secondary  schools  is  a  much-discussed  subject. 
In  the  college  the  question  is  in  abeyance.  Little  is  heard  about 
English  save  the  chronic  wails  over  the  written  products  submit- 
ted. English  in  college  and  university  courses  is  gradually  being 
crowded  out  as  a  required  subject  to  make  room  for  other 
branches  more  immediately  useful  or  more  pointed  in  their  ap- 
peal. With  regard  to  English  in  the  larger  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  number  of  courses  has  been  multiplied  without  end, 
and  the  subjects  have  been  divided  and  subdivided  to  meet  the 
demands  of  every  class  and  variety  of  students,  so  that  it  looks 
to  some  as  if  it  were  a  race  to  see  which  institution  can  offer 
the  greatest  number  of  courses.  A  humorist  once  said  that  a 
student  is  led  up  to  sealed  packets  and  asked  what  he  will  take, 
or,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  good  old  ante-dry  days,  what  he 
will  have.  The  vast  array  of  courses  bewilders  him,  as  it  must 
bewilder  even  the  man  who  sends  the  copy  to  the  printer;  but 
the  student  makes  a  choice,  not  very  intelligent  perhaps,  un- 
aware that  like  his  Alma  Mater  he  may  be  attempting  too  much. 
As  likely  as  not  he  will  pick  out  in  successive  years  subjects  not 
quite  articulated  or  correlated  so  that,  as  far  as  his  English 
education  goes,  "he  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red  her- 
ring. "  Still  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  using  his  freedom, 
and  has  taken  his  electives  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 
He  feels  the  expansion  that  comes  with  emancipation.  "He  is 
the  master  of  his  fate,  the  captain  of  his  soul,"  and  we  respect 
his  individuality  enough  to  leave  him  on  his  little  rock  un- 
challenged. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  English,  it 
is  reassuring  to  note  that  despite  the  apparent  divergence  of 
methods,  commentators  and  editors  are  at  one  in  theory  as  to 
the  object  of  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces.    They  agree  that 
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the  purpose  of  English  study  is  the  cultivation  of  an  intelligent 
appreciation  and  love  of  the  best  literature.  This  has  been  in- 
sisted upon  so  much  that  even  the  student  can  repeat  the  formula 
readily.  He  will  tell  you  that  intelligent  reading,  namely,  the  com- 
prehension not  only  of  the  ideas,  but  of  the  purpose  of  the  author 
and  his  methods  is  fundamental.  So  the  examination  papers 
have  it.  Their  mentors  are  agreed  in  principle  that  facts  regard- 
ing an  author's  life,  the  history  of  his  time,  in  a  word,  all  that 
is  implied  by  the  saving  word,  ' '  background, ' '  though  important 
is  secondary:  that  as  biographical  details  are  often  confusing 
and  as  there  is  danger  of  wasting  valuable  time  on  minutiae, 
those  only  should  be  touched  upon  which  help  to  explain  the 
work  under  discussion.  There  is  not  an  editor  who  will  not  urge 
that  allusions  of  a  literary  nature  ought  to  be  made  clear  by 
indicating  the  point  of  reference  as  briefly  as  possible ;  that  the 
general  purpose  of  the  work  and  its  structure  are  of  first 
importance,  more  so  than  any  other  single  phase  save  the  under- 
standing of  the  piece  as  a; whole.    Is  it? 

Concerning  school  and  college  classics,  the  kind  that  find 
their  way  into  our  courses,  advertisements  of  which  come  in 
every  mail,  without  a  doubt  the  introductions,  suggestions  and 
helps  for  study,  notes,  etc.,  along  with  the  questions,  are  useful 
in  as  far  as  they  help  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  and  indicate 
what  is  of  importance  in  the  author's  career.  When  these  "first 
aids"  enable  a  teacher  to  fix  upon  certain  notable  qualities  for 
emphasis  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  editor  and  with  enough 
* i  argument ' '  of  a  kind  in  the  volume  itself  to  give  assurance  that 
the  student  will  read  it,  they  serve  a  useful  purpose,  as  this 
knowledge  is  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  the  literary  pro- 
duct. In  many,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  adherence  to  the 
editor's  program  will  cause  the  study  to  be  overdone  or  under- 
done. It  is  too  often  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  The 
questions,  even  if  they  are  representative,  even  if  they  are  not 
used  verbatim,  even  if  they  are  modified,  are  too  numerous,  too 
difficult,  on  the  supposition,  of  course,  that  the  student  is  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer  of  his  own. 
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The  plain,  everyday  teacher  of  English  has  not  the  equip- 
ment that  the  editor  possesses.  He  has  not  the  time,  nor  the 
talent,  nor  the  inclination  to  saturate  himself  in  the  particular 
work  to  the  extent  that  the  editor  demands.  In  the  texts,  as 
in  real  life,  the  burden  is  thrown  on  the  "skillful"  teacher.  If 
he  have  tact,  initiative,  etc.,  etc.,  he  will  adjust,  he  will  omit,  he 
will  recast,  etc.,  until  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  "up  to  him"  to 
gather  his  own  material  with  an  eye  to  the  calibre  of  the  class. 
He  must  go  to  Newcastle,  if  he  has  not  already  gone.  He  is 
advised  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  time  available,  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  class  and  to  correlate  the  text  studied 
with  other  elements  of  the  English  class.  This  refers  in  all  like- 
lihood to  such  little  side  issues  as  composition,  precepts,  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  to  be  seen  in  the  three  or  four  hours 
allotted  per  week  to  English. 

Except  on  points  that  are  essential  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  text,  and  then  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  author's  meaning  clear,  departures  from  the  work  in  hand 
are  a  source  of  confusion  and  are  to  be  condemned.  They  dis- 
tract the  student  by  withdrawing  his  attention  from  the  work 
in  hand;  they  break  the  continuity  of  thought  and  snap  the 
thread  of  interest.  In  every  work  there  are  occasions  for  com- 
ment without  going  far  afield,  without  seeking  or  seizing  oppor- 
tunities for  a  course  on  things  in  general.  Historical,  biograph- 
ical, literary  data  and  criticism  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
work,  as  also  verbal,  textual  and  aesthetic  criticism,  but  not 
as  such,  nor  under  these  formidable  names,  and  only  when  the 
text  demands  it.  This  must  be  done  incidentally,  casually, 
briefly,  (I  had  almost  said  apologetically),  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing home  the  message  of  the  author.  The  opposite  course  is 
sure  to  lead  to  failure  and  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  regrettable  neglect  into  which  literature  has  fallen. 

In  the  same  ratio  as  we  inject  other  ideas  or  follow  clews 
that,  owing  to  the  merest  association  of  ideas  stir  the.  subcon- 
scious, we  are  drawing  away  from  the  line  of  interest,  and  are 
leaving  the  author  for  the  sake  of  ideas  he  may  have  had  at 
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the  time  he  wrote,  but  which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  incorporate. 
He  made  a  selection  and  put  his  message  clearly  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  so  many  words.  If  we  are  inclined  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent 
at  every  reference,  allusion,  every  date,  proper  name,  every 
figure,  we  might  just  as  well  inflict  upon  the  pupils  a  volume  of 
"facts  for  ready  reference,"  a  dictionary  of  biography,  an  en- 
cyclopedia or  two,  and  take  a  long  vacation.  If  the  apparatus 
and  paraphernalia  alluded  to  are  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  text,  drop  the  text  and  take  up  something  intelligible 
in  itself,  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  with  a  message  that  shines 
through  the  language. 

When  viewed  merely  as  indicating  lines  of  possible  research 
or  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  variety  of  quiz-matter  to  meet  every 
contingency,  the  " helps' '  are  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  As  af- 
fording material  from  which  topics  for  emphasis  may  be  selected, 
and  questions  may  be  formulated  to  insure  essentials  in  the 
understanding  of  the  text  and  in  stimulating  appreciative  read- 
ing, the  i  i  helps ' '  may  well  be  of  service.  Since  the  student  limits 
his  search  to  the  confines  of  his  personal  copy  and  seeks  his  in- 
formation from  the  facts  crammed  between  the  covers  of  his 
little  classic,  his  answers  can  scarcely  be  proportionate  to  the 
magniloquence  of  the  queries.  Visualize  the  plain  American 
youth  or  maiden  talking  fluently  or  coherently  or  intelligibly 
about  the  style  of  a  poem,  the  organization  of  a  particular  line 
of  argument,  the  characterization  of  such  a  play,  the  plot  of 
this  or  that  novel.  The  more  intelligent,  the  more  thoughtful 
may  have  something  to  say,  something  gleaned  somewhere. 
Many  may  be  able  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  piece  read  or  studied, 
but  the  idea  will  be  general,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  and  without  value  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
In  every  case  the  disproportion  between  their  answer  and  the 
high-sounding  questions  is  simply  appalling. 

It  is  argued  that  without  the  aid  of  introduction  and  notes 
the  students  would  never  be  able  to  begin  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  it  is  averred  that  with  them  they  fill 
their  minds  with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  shreds  and  patches 
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that  have  little  to  do  with  literature.  The  eternal  hunt  for  facts, 
the  searching  for  answers  to  every  conceivable  question,  besides 
wasting  valuable  time,  dissipates  energy  and  begets  a  habit  of 
mind  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  even  a  remote  chance  of 
appreciating  literature  demands.  Absorption  will  never  be  the 
outcome  of  certain  methods  now  in  vogue.  If  our  youth  were 
taught  to  fix  their  attention,  their  whole  attention,  upon  the  story, 
essay,  poem  or  play,  to  see  it  from  the  author's  viewpoint,  to 
try  to  catch  his  mood,  we  would  be  in  the  way  of  more  satis- 
factory results. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  the  writers  of  our  day,  even 
the  editors  of  school  editions  of  the  classics  were  not  taught 
according  to  the  modern  method  of  vivisection;  neither  were 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
older  method  is  perfect  or  the  only  one ;  that  it  is  to  be  followed 
because  it  is  old  and  approved.  Anyone  is  at  liberty,  however, 
to  conclude  that  now-a-days  there  is  too  much  read  into  the  text, 
too  much  said  about  dozens  of  things  that  are  either  not  there, 
or  there  only  remotely  and  of  so  little  consequence  that  it  is 
folly  to  drag  them  to  light. 

On  the  assumption  that  students  are  to  master  the  particu- 
lar classic  they  are  studying,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  the  assistance  offered  is  the  veriest  jumble  on  any  and 
every  subject,  strung  together  at  random  with  no  visible  con- 
nection save  that  they  may  have  been  suggested  by  ideas  found 
on  successive  pages  of  the  text.  Many  a  teacher  doubts  whether 
the  normal  student  can  answer  the  questions ;  he  has  the  great  est 
misgivings  as  to  the  student's  ability  to  write  the  themes.  As 
to  the  questions,  ansAvers  after  a  fashion  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  introduction,  biographical  notes,  etc.,  but  for  such  an  array 
of  questions  the  amount  of  information  is  meagre,  besides  being 
rather  brief,  cursory  and  dogmatic.  The  student  usually  takes 
it  For  granted  and  wisely;  for  otherwise  lie  would  have  to  ex- 
pend too  much  precious  time  in  research  far  afield.  Besides, 
he  may  catch  the  spirit  and  message  of  the  author  without  all 
the  implied  labor,     [f  there  are  students  in  secondary  schools 
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who  can  give  intelligent  and  adequate  answers  to  the  questions 
propounded  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  continue  their 
education  and  come  up  to  college  to  leaven  the  mass  of  the  un- 
enlightened. True,  they  have  all  that  a  college  or  university 
could  ever  give  them  and  more,  but  colleges  and  universities 
might  see  their  way  to  providing  scholarships  for  these  young 
men  and  women  in  the  hope  that  they  would  set  the  pace  and 
show  students  and  professors  alike  how  it  is  done. 

In  school  texts  the  " classic' '  can  always  be  found.  In 
the  variety  of  methods  of  approach  thereto  and  in  the  number 
of  points  of  departure  therefrom  the  ingenuity  displayed  is 
commendable.  They  are  not  only  numerous,  they  are  divergent. 
Edition  differs  from  edition  as  star  from  star.  What  is  not  said 
about  the  author  and  about  everything  save  the  work  itself  in 
crisp,  pithy  statements  and  with  an  assurance  that  reminds  one 
of  the  only  Hoyle,  is  not  worth  the  saying.  Every  phase  of 
criticism  is  exhausted  upon  the  work  in  a  series  of  findings. 
If  all  the  time,  energy  and  ingenuity  in  editing  the  copy  had  been 
expended  in  making  the  work  clear,  or  if  the  time  and  energy 
required  to  study  or  read  the  book  as  submitted  were  given 
to  reading  and  rereading  it,  the  real  flavor,  the  real  purpose  of 
the  author,  the  purpose  of  all  reading  of  literature  would  be 
more  surely  compassed.  The  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  the 
story,  the  essay,  the  poem,  the  play.  If  the  text  requires  so 
much  elucidation,  explanation,  paraphrase,  interpretation  and 
analysis  the  chances  are  that  it  is  over  the  head  and  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  students.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  that 
a  class  is  short  on  precept,  knowledge  of  technique  or  the  laws 
of  structure  and  form,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  reaches  of 
general  information  that  are  required  if  a  great  work  is  to  be 
understood.  If  a  class  has  to  be  halted  in  the  reading  or  study 
until  these  various  points  are  cleared  up,  until  precept  can  be 
hammered  in  far  enough  to  make  it  capable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  illustration  to  be  gathered  from  the  literary  product, 
the  human  interest  in  the  classic  is  killed,  "murdered  ere  its 
prime. ' ' 
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Students  are  driven  too  fast,  far  too  fast.  Not  only  is  the 
number  of  so-called  master-pieces  to  be  seen  in  class  or  assigned 
for  collateral  reading  far  too  large,  but  the  variety  is  too  ex- 
tensive, i.  e.,  the  literary  forms  are  too  varied  for  any  one  term 
or  year.  To  study  or  read  a  genuine  classic  of  any  length,  even 
according  to  the  more  sane  and  accepted  methods,  takes  a 
great  many  hours,  more  than  any  one  not  acquainted  with  class- 
room study  imagines.  If  the  class  as  a  whole  is  to  be  taught, 
as  presumably  it  is,  and  if  the  purpose  of  the  study  or  reading  of 
a  prescribed  text  is  the  orthodox  purpose  usually  granted  by  all 
parties,  namely,  "to  give  light  to  the  mind  and  solace  to  the 
heart,"  the  process  in  the  nature  of  things  is  slow,  slower  than 
many  teachers  are  prepared  to  admit.  When,  as  is  only  too  often 
the  case,  the  reading  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  text  or  manual 
is  used  merely  as  a  basis  for  recitations  or  quizzes,  when  as- 
signments are  made  at  the  rate  of  a  fact,  or  topic,  per  student 
per  hour,  master-pieces  are  touched  upon  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  period  or  mayhap  three  a  week. 

The  intelligent  and  appreciative  public  reading  of  a  classic 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher  who  realizes  that 
his  first  duty  as  a  teacher  of  English  literature  is  to  make  the 
work  intelligible,  without  departing  from  the  text,  is,  and  is 
admitted  to  be,  the  fundamental  object  of  the  study  of  the  texts 
assigned  for  a  particular  course,  class  or  grade.  We  say  "pub- 
lic reading,"  for  the  teacher  is  to  assure  himself  that  the  work 
has  been  read  or  heard  by  all,  and  to  demonstrate  how  a  master 
piece  should  be  read,  what  a  student  ought  to  get  out  of  it,  what 
he  should  know  as  the  result  of  his  reading,  viz.,  mastery  of  the 
thought  in  its  original  and  prima  facie  bearings,  and  all  this 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an  inexperienced,  unsophisticated  youth. 
"The  text  is  the  thing."  It  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  It 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  average  mind,  the  normal  student  of 
the  grade.  More  may  and  ought  to  be  done,  within  well-defined 
limits  for  the  sake  of  the  keener  students,  and  incidentally  to 
beckon  on  the  souls  that  are  awakened.     These  latter  usually 
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forge  ahead  once  the  path  is  pointed  out  and  they  are  made  to 
see  whither  the  road  leads. 

Because  a  teacher  has  awakened  in  mature  life  to  the  beau- 
ty, the  sublimity,  the  power,  the  pathos  of  an  acknowledged 
master-piece,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  the  most  superb 
specimen  known,  that  it  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and  uplift, 
is  no  very  cogent  reason  for  feeding  it  forcibly  to  "intellectual 
infants. ' '  We  try  to  work  students  or  work  with  them  as  if  they 
were  of  our  years  and  experience,  with  our  outlook  upon  life  and 
with  our  own  individual  variety  of  taste,  unmindful  that  perhaps 
our  own  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  us  in  our  effusive  and 
laudatory  criticism  of  the  piece  in  question.  With  the  knowledge 
of  life  at  which  we  have  arrived  after  years  of  close  study,  ob- 
servation and  wide  reading  and  in  our  prime  or  just  beyond, 
we  are,  and  are  reckoned  by  the  law  as  grown-ups,  though  the 
heyday  of  youth  may  still  cast  a  glamor  over  our  present  day 
activities,  and  though  our  horizon  may  not  have  widened  per- 
ceptibly save  in  one  direction.  If  we  rate  youth  other  than  it 
is  naturally  and  necessarily,  we  are  taking  too  much  for  granted, 
we  are  building  on  sand,  we  are  courting  defeat,  drinking  of 
our  own  volition  the  hemlock  of  delusion  and  death. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  texts  used  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  as  also  the  so-called  manuals  for  the  study  of  the 
classics  are  edited  by  teachers  and  "the  result  of  class-room 
work  and  experience. ' '  Some  notable  books  there  are,  very  few 
in  number,  which  may  lay  claim  to  consideration.  Many  a  live 
teacher,  who  awakens  enthusiasm  and  imparts  a  love  of  the  best 
literature  through  a  power  of  masterly  interpretation  has  not 
the  time  or  inclination  to  jump  into  print.  Other  excellent 
teachers  utterly  fail  when  they  try  to  show  in  cold  type 
how  it  is  done.  For  the  most  part,  texts  are  edited  by  what  is 
known  as  the  specialist  or  the  hack.  The  specialist  so-called 
gives  us  the  results  of  wide  scholarship  and  profound.  He  writes 
at  his  best,  but  his  work  has  too  little  human  interest  for  the 
average  student,  and  though  the  selections  are  notable  and  real 
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literature,  the  critical  notes  are  beyond  and  beside  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minds  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

To  question  the  why,  we  might  ask  as  has  been  done  before, 
whether  professors,  or  instructors  in  their  teaching  and  editors 
in  their  editing  are  interested  in  evolving  or  trying  out  new  or 
novel  methods,  in  illustrating  little  schemes  of  their  own,  in 
viewing  quiz-matter  and  compiling  text-books  from  an  alto- 
gether new  angle,  merely  from  the  desire  to  produce  something 
different.  The  wish  to  make  a  stir,  or  to  stand  well  in  their 
immediate  circle  and  its  environs  can  scarcely  be  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  query  that  rises  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  when  we 
glance  over  the  plan  and  try  to  seize  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
True,  schools  and  colleges  have  their  i i  exhibits, ' '  men  who  write 
books,  learned,  obscure,  difficult,  impossible  books.  The  more 
profound  and  inscrutable  the  book,  the  rarer  the  bird.  Depart- 
ures from  rational  and  accepted  methods  and  points  of  view  are 
at  times  so  inexplicable,  so  illogical  and  unwarranted  that  de- 
spite assurance  given  in  preface  or  introduction,  the  work  is 
enigmatical — unintelligible  and  unexplained. 

There  is  a  simple,  natural  way  that  many  have  found  and 
followed  in  theory  and  practice.  It  is  not  learned,  it  is  not  pro- 
found ;  in  fact,  it  is  plain,  obvious,  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the 
world — the  veriest  commonplace.  This  point  might  be  illus- 
trated from  the  text-books  on  other  subjects  taught  in  the  same 
grade  or  class.  For  the  most  part  the  books  used  in  classes 
of  mathematics,  history,  civics,  physics,  chemistry,  follow  the 
same  order  or  plan.  They  have  a  very  definite  purpose  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  capacity  of  the  students.  There  is  the 
same  temptation  and  more  reason  to  go  more  deeply  into  the 
subject,  but  good  sense  prevails.  Each  of  the  manuals  takes  a 
student  just  so  far.  It  may  open  the  doors  and  show  the  vista, 
but  only  after  the  course  is  run  and  after  the  student  upon 
mastering  fundamentals  and  essentials  is  prepared  for  the 
march  onward. 

If  students  can  answer  intelligently  and  intelligibly  the  ques- 
tions propounded,  there  is  absolutely  no  show  of  reason  for 
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complaint  on  the  score  of  general  knowledge  or  on  the  grounds 
of  historical,  biographical  or  literary  proficiency.  If  they  cannot, 
and  they  cannot,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  ex- 
pecting or  demanding  too  much.  This  we  must  answer  before 
we  can  say  whether  results  are  satisfactory  or  even  commen- 
surate with  the  time  and  labor  (for  such  it  is  and  must  be) 
expended  on  the  classics. 

Where  failure  can  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  teacher, 
not  from  lack  of  remote  preparation  or  general  scholarship, 
and  apart  from  the  fitness  of  the  classic  itself,  it  can  often  be 
traced,  as  was  said  above,  to  the  line  of  approach  or  the  points 
of  departure  taken  by  the  teacher.  In  too  many  instances  the 
inadequacy  of  results  is  directly  traceable  to  the  absence  of 
immediate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  this  far  at 
least,  that  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  ability,  the 
development,  the  reach  of  the  class  as  such ;  in  a  word,  because 
he  has  not  fitted  the  burden  to  the  back.  Nothing  is  easier  for  a 
grown  person  when  dealing  with  the  younger  set  than  to  over- 
whelm them  with  a  fluency  of  speech  on  things  in  general  and 
on  nothing  in  particular. 

Few  are  willing  to  give  to  the  teaching  of  the  classics  the 
time  demanded  for  what  is  styled  immediate  preparation  for  the 
particular  period,  the  mapping  out  of  the  work  for  himself  and 
his  class  with  an  eye  to  the  understanding  of  the  author  as  far 
as  it  is  in  the  power  or  ability  of  the  class  to  grasp  the  meaning 
and  message.  All  preparation  worthy  of  the  name  keeps  con- 
stantly in  view  not  merely  the  purpose  of  the  study  or  reading, 
but  chiefly  the  particular  class  for  which  the  study  and  plan- 
ning is  being  done.  Clear  concept  as  to  purpose  is  paramount, 
but  knowledge  and  mastery  of  ways  and  means,  and  a  definite 
method  are  almost  as  essential.  Not  that  there  may  not  and 
must  not  be  variety,  but  the  shifting  of  methods,  a  bit  of  this 
today  and  a  bit  of  that  tomorrow,  with  no  very  clear  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  done  and  how,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  failure  to  at- 
tain results. 
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HE  recent  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare  has  had  the 
effect  of  awakening  a  new  interest  in  the  life  and 
works  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  and  of  stimulating 
the  production  of  many'  works  dealing  with  these 
subjects.  Probably  the  most  important  critical  work 
that  this  revival  has  given  birth  to,  is  the  volume 
on  Hamlet  by  the  Reverend  Simon  A.  Blackmore,  S.  J. 

All  serious  students  of  Shakespeare  are  wont 
to  experience  the  presence  of  a  subtile  charm  in  the  personality 
of  Hamlet  which  leads  them  eventually  to  accord  him  the  first 
place  in  their  esteem.  What  the  poet  himself  said  of  Cleopatra, 
they  find  verified  in  the  case  of  Hamlet — ' '  age  cannot  wither  him 
or  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety. ' ' 

What  adds  piquancy  to  this  charm  of  Hamlet's  personality 
is  the  fact  that  the  play  contains  a  number  of  psychological 
problems  or  paradoxes.  Most  of  the  great  minds  in  literature 
have  recognized  these  paradoxes  and  have  attempted  their  solu- 
tion with  very  diverse  results.  Theory  after  theory  has  been 
propounded  to  account  for  these  anomalies  and  to  harmonize 
them  with  the  character  of  the  hero ;  but  as  yet  no  theory  has  been 
so  convincing  as  to  satisfy  later  writers  or  deter  them  from 
proposing  solutions  and  theories  of  their  own. 

The  latest  author  to  enter  this  disputed  field  is  the  Rev. 
Simon  A.  Blackmore,  S.  J.  Besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  the  work  shows  him  to  possess  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  history,  customs,  and  religion  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  and  a  complete  familiarity  with  all  that 
previous  commentators  have  written  on  the  subject. 
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Thus  equipped,  it  is  not  suprising  to  find  that  he  has  evolved 
a  theory  of  Hamlet  that  is  not  only  original  but  one  that  is  broad- 
er and  loftier  in  its  scope  than  any  proposed  by  previous  writers 
in  this  field. 

He  finds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  many  anomalies  of 
character  displayed  by  Hamlet,  in  the  restraining  influence  ex- 
ercised on  his  conscience  by  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  he  practices.  According  to  this  view,  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  depicts  the  varying  conflict  in  the  soul  of  the  hero — 
a  struggle  between  nature  and  grace. 

This  moral  combat  takes  place  in  the  soul  of  a  Prince  of 
high  and  noble  character,  whose  natural  talent  and  acumen  have 
been  sharpened  by  study  and  reflection,  so  that  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  fathoming  the  motives  of  the  shallow  characters  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  at  Court  and  in  detecting  the  various 
means  and  petty  artifices  used  by  them  to  entrap  him.  In  all 
that  corrupt  court  there  is  only  one  person  in  whom  his  heart 
can  trust  and  find  repose — his  friend  and  fellow  student,  Horatio. 

The  author  subjects  this  spiritual  conflict  to  a  searching 
analysis  and  points  out  clearly  what  share  the  moral  precepts 
of  Christianity  have  had  in  influencing  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  Hamlet.  The  book  is  interesting  and  highly  instructive  and 
opens  up  new  paths  in  the  study  of  this  masterpiece  of  the  great 
poet  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  a 
fuller  insight  into  the  genius  of  Shakespeare. 
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The  St.  Louis  University  is  attempting  to  help  meet  the  de- 
mand for  an  increased  number  of  nurses  for  war  service  by 
enriching  its  course  in  nursing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Society. 


The  Catholic  Big  Brothers  of  Bronx  County,  New  York, 
have  decided  to  erect  a  new  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  a  forty 
thousand  dollar  site,  which  was  recently  donated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  building  is  to  contain  recreation  rooms,  swimming 
pool,  gymnasium,  class  rooms,  reading  rooms,  sleeping  quarters 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  and  a  large  auditorium. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  announced  that  it  will 
offer  summer  courses  this  year.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  University  in  1842  that  summer  courses 
have  been  offered  and  it  is  also  the  first  time  that  women  stu- 
dents have  been  admitted. 


The  corner  stone  of  Newman  Hall,  the  Catholic  home  for 
women  attending  the  Texas  State  University,  was  laid  on  March 
7th. 


At  the  University  of  Oregon  a  war  garden  of  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  is  being  cared  for  by  the  co-educational  residents  of 
Hendricks  Hall,  who  expect  to  sell  the  produce  to  the  house 
director  for  table  use,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Red 
Cross. 


Colonel  Homer  Baxter  Sprague,  President  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  from  1887  to  1891,  died  on  March  23rd  at  his 
home  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  of  "Education  in  the  Philip- 
pines ' '  says : 

"Of  late  years  education  is  going  ahead  in  the  Philippines 
with  great  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1916  there  were 
4,496  government  schools  scattered  through  the  Islands,  an  in- 
crease of  110  over  the  year  1915,  and  295  over  1914.  The  total 
annual  enrollment  to  December,  1916,  (I  am  quoting  the  Bureau 
of  Education  report)  was  647,256,  an  increase  of  40,659  over 
1915,  and  58,046  over  1914.  The  average  daily  attendance  for 
December  1916,  was  494,587,  an  increase  of  39,270  over  1915,  and 
61,550  over  1914.  There  is  besides  a  government  University  in 
Manila  with  an  attendance  this  year  of  2,385  students.  By  a 
curious  arrangement  this  university  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  although  all  other  government  schools 
are.  These  other  schools  are  of  various  classes,  and  include 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  such  special  educa- 
tion establishments  as  agricultural  and  industrial  schools. 
Elementary  schools  are  subdivided  into  primary  (I,  II,  III  and 
IV  grades)  and  intermediate  (V,  VI  and  VII  grades). 

English  is  the  only  language  taught  in  these  schools,  and  it 
is  a  fine  triumph  for  American  language-teaching  methods  that 
young  Filipinos  are  led  on  step  hy  step  with  no  other  language 
but  English  used  as  a  medium  of  teaching;  and  English  is  of 
course  a  foreign  language  to  every  Filipino.  There  are  indeed 
many  American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  who  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  profession  in  the  world.  With  salaries  modest 
enough  they  work  here  through  the  sweltering  heat,  and  often 
in  remote  villages  cut  off  altogether  from  intercourse  with  people 
of  their  own  nationality  and  race.  If  they  teach  under  a  system 
with  which  thoughtful  men  amongst  them  must  disagree  the 
fault  is  certainly  not  theirs." 


The  following  list  of  opportunities  in  war  work  for  women 
has  been  issued  by  the  Government  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation: Americanization,  canteen,  chauffeurs,  clerks,  dieti- 
cians, entertainers,  factory  and  other  industrial  workers,  farm- 
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ers,  librarians,  matrons,  nurses,  physicians,  publicity  experts,  re- 
constructional  aids,  registrars,  scientists,  secret  service,  sec- 
retaries, social  welfare  work,  speakers,  stenographers,  teachers, 
telegraph  operators,  translators,  yeomen. 


The  University  of  California  has  recently  dismissed  two 
faculty  members  for  "action  inimical"  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Board  of  Regents  at  its  last  meeting  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  Board  of  Regents  in  confirming  the  actions  of  the 
executive  and  Finance  Committees  in  summarily  dismissing 
alien  enemies  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  for 
cause,  explicitly  expresses  its  approval  of  that  action  and  con- 
firms it  as  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  Board,  which  Board  urg- 
ently desires  that  the  University  continue  its  activities  in  aiding 
the  prosecution  of  the  war." 


There  are  769  fewer  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
California  this  year  than  last.  Where  last  year  there  were 
650  men  enrolled  in  the  senior  class,  there  are  now  only  150. 


The  University  of  California  has  just  received  a  gift  of  one 
thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  George  Bruce  Douglas  of  Santa 
Barbara,  as  the  first  of  five  similar  payments  in  support  of  the 
astronomical  research  of  the  University  of  Santiago,  Chile. 


The  University  of  Oregon  has  just  announced  that  it  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  speakers  for  high  school  commencements  in 
that  state.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  speakers '  services 
but  necessary  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the 
school  which  extends  the  invitation. 


The  Government  has  recently  issued  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  on  war  work  of  women  in  colleges.  The  pamphlet  shows 
in  detail  what  is  being  done  by  the  various  women's  colleges  of 
the  country. 
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The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  of 
the  country  a  letter  accompanied  by  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
E.  Taylor  of  the  Food  Administration  at  the  meeting  of  hotel 
men,  when  most  of  the  large  hotels  pledged  themselves  to 
serve  absolutely  no  wheat  until  the  next  harvest.  The  Food 
Administration's  letter  asks  the  presidents  to  bring  before  their 
students  the  question  of  abstaining  from  wheat  for  the  rest 
of  the  college  year.    In  part  Dr.  Taylor  said : 

"We  have  all  to  decide  whether  we  will  serve  the  Allies, 
who  need  help  the  most,  or  whether  we  will  serve  ourselves 
who  need  it  less.    We  had  better  begin  serving  the  Allies  now. 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  this  is  based 
upon  European  experience  in  the  art  of  rationing,  is  the  enorm- 
ous positive  example,  the  worth  of  example,  of  the  highest  grade 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
enforcing  a  food  conservation  program  in  public  eating  houses 
unless  the  very  best  hotels  and  restaurants  lend  the  positive 
example  in  every  way  and  in  the  most  punctilious  fashion.  The 
greatest  diet  difficulties  in  Germany  today  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  poor  man  realizes  that  the  big  hotels  don't  play  the  game. 
A  rich  man  today  in  Germany  can  buy  anything  he  has  the 
price  to  pay  for — hams  at  $60  to  $70  a  piece,  butter  at  $5  a  pound. 
Any  delicacy  outside  of  the  regulations  can  be  bought  by  a  man 
of  wealth  in  Germany  today,  and  this  has  honeycombed  that 
nation  with  graft.  And  it  started  with  the  very  best  hotels, 
the  Adlon,  the  Esplanade,  and  they  are  today  responsible  for 
the  disorganization  of  the  rationing  system  in  public  eating 
places.  Each  manager  or  owner  of  the  high  grade  hotel  and 
eating  house  has  a  positive  influence  and  example  that  cannot 
be  measured,  as  judged  by  European  experience.  Each  one  of 
you  has  the  chance  to  be  a  big  brother  to  a  Boy  Scout,  and  how 
the  boy  scout  acts  will  depend  very  largely  upon  not  only  your 
example  but  your  positive  working  influence  with  the  institutions 
and  establishments  that  are  smaller,  simpler  and  in  no  way 
as  influential  as  your  own. 
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We  have  just  sent  over  two  of  the  food  experts  of  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  and  what  is  the  striking  thing  con- 
tained in  their  letters  from  London  and  Paris!  The  thing  that 
struck  them  the  most  was  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  best  hotels 
of  those  two  cities. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  you  have  a  very  important  field  of  negative 
example.  It  isn't  possible  to  maintain  a  conservation  program 
in  the  home,  if  the  husband  can  leave  and  go  to  a  hotel  and 
escape  it.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  a  home  program  to  be  suc- 
cessful, so  long  as  hotels,  restaurants,  public  eating  houses  and 
clubs  will  give  the  spoiled  man  those  things  to  eat  which  the 
housewife  is  trying  to  keep  him  from  having. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  theory,  gentlemen ;  it  is  an  absolute  fact. 
We  hear  it  from  every  state,  we  hear  it  from  all  classes,  we  hear 
it  from  women  of  larger  means  and  from  women  of  little  means, 
that  they  who  are  trying  to  play  the  game,  who  are  conscien- 
tious, are  frustrated  in  their  efforts  at  conservation  by  the  self- 
ishness of  men  who  will  not  play  the  game  with  them,  because  they 
know  that  they  can  find  some  public  eating  places  in  which  the 
policy  of  conservation  is  violated.  In  this  negative  manner, 
by  making  it  impossible  for  selfish  men  to  break  the  rules  which 
their  wives  are  trying  to  follow,  you  can  contribute  enormously 
to  the  effectiveness  of  a  food  conservation  program. 

Go  to  England  today  and  compare  it  with  England  of  a 
year  or  two  years  ago,  and  what  is  the  striking  conviction  that 
comes  home?  That  the  intensity  with  which  England  is  fighting 
this  war  is  due  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  example,  force 
and  ability  of  her  upper  classes,  so-called,  the  classes  of  means. 
They  deny  themselves  the  most,  they  take  the  heaviest  burdens, 
they  reduce  the  most  from  their  accustomed  standards ;  and  the 
poorer  classes,  the  working  classes  and  the  union  labor  groups 
of  England  have  become  convinced  that  the  British  classes  of 
wealth  and  station  are  absolutely  in  this  war  to  the  end,  are 
willing  to  risk  everything  and  will  stand  every  deprivation 
thai  they  ask  everybody  else  to  stand,  and  more.  And  when  this 
spirit  comes  over  this  country,  we  will  all  have  a  much  greater 
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intensity  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  than  we    at    present 
possess. 

I  wish  every  man  in  this  room  could  go  to  the  battlefield  of 
France,  could  go  to  the  front,  not  merely  to  see  what  the  front 
looks  like,  with  its  trenches,  its  men  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia, 
but  to  get  the  reaction  of  the  French  common  soldier  toward  the 
American  visitor.  These  men  who  have  faced  death  for  three 
and  a  half  years  for  you  and  me,  fighting  a  battle  in 
which  we  have  just  as  much  at  stake  as  they  have — these  men 
salute  an  American  civilian  with  an  expression  of  respect,  rever- 
ence and  trust  that  is  absolutely  past  description  by  human 
words. 

Why  do  these  French  soldiers  who  have  struggled  with  death 
for  freedom  for  three  and  a  half  years  salute  the  American? 
Because  in  that  salute  they  express  their  trust  in  America 
in  the  war ;  they  express  the  trust  in  our  assuming  our  share  of 
this  struggle  from  every  point  of  view,  not  merely  by  govern- 
mental participation  in  a  military  program,  but  also  by  the 
reconstruction  of  our  entire  lives  from  the  point  of  view  of 
saving  and  sacrifice,  by  supporting  them  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  American  boy  who  fights  beside  them,  supports  them,  and  is 
supported  by  them. 

Now,  we,  gentlemen,  must  be  worthy  of  this  trust,  and  when 
a  French  soldier  salutes  an  American  civilian  and  he  knows  that 
that  American  is  merely  one  typical  of  a  hundred  and  five  mil- 
lion, he  expects  us  to  do  our  duty  as  an  ally,  and  he  knows  we  will 
do  it.  The  people  of  France  know  that  the  American  people 
are  being  asked  to  undergo  food  conservation  and  they  know 
that  the  man  who  asks  them  to  undergo  it  is  the  man  best  quali- 
fied in  the  world  to  lay  out  a  program — the  Hoover  of  Northern 
France  and  Belgium  and  now  the  Hoover  of  the  United  States. ' ' 


The  following  item  from  War  Correspondent  Julius  B. 
Wood  is  timely : 

' 'With  the  American  Army  In  France, March  5. — Thousands 
of  young  men  in  the  United  States  eager  to  get  away  from  books 
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and  take  an  active  part  in  life,  thousands  of  parents  ready  to 
offer  their  sons  to  the  nation,  and  thousands  of  others  helping 
in  this  crisis  have  asked:  'When  shall  the  young  man  join  the 
army?'  A  college  professor  asked  this  question  of  a  friend  of 
his,  Coloney  George  V.  H.  Mosley,  an  officer  on  General  Persh- 
ing's staff.  His  reply,  far-sighted  and  broadminded,  not  only  on 
this  question  but  on  the  fundamentals  which  go  to  make  a  per- 
fect officer  or  soldier,  carries  a  message  equally  valuable  to  the 
man  who  hopes  to  be  leader  in  civic  life. 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 
'Professor  F.  W.  Hinitt,  President  Washington  and  Jefferson 

College,  Washington,  Pa. : 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  followed  me  to  France,  where 
I  have  been  serving  for  a  number  of  months.  I  am  glad  you 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  course  to  be  followed  by  college  students  below  the 
draft  age.  This  is  a  most  important  problem  for  the  young 
man  and  a  still  more  important  question  for  the  nation. 

As  the  law  stands  today  there  is  no  question  but  that 
these  young  men  should  not  only  continue  their  college  courses, 
but  do  so  with  redoubled  energy  and  with  a  concentration  of 
mind  and  effort  which  will  enable  them  to  study  through  these 
trying  days  without  being  disturbed  by  the  unsettled  conditions 
that  surround  them. 

There  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  as  to  just  what  are  the  most 
important  qualities  of  a  soldier.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that 
strength  to  wield  some  particular  weapon  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
On  the  contrary,  strength  of  character,  discipline  and  educa- 
tion are  the  fundamentals  upon  which  a  good  army  must  be 
built  today. 

There  are  many  days  of  barrack  life,  camping  and  maneu- 
vering to  one  day  of  active  field  duty.  During  these  days  of 
preparation  every  good  quality  which  a  young  man  may  possess 
serves  as  a  valuable  asset.  Military  operations  today  include 
activities  of  every  description,  and  every  hour  of  the  boy's  work 
at  college  is  better  fitting  him  for  the  army,  if  he  should  be  called. 
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Impress  upon  them  the  seriousness  of  it  all  with  a  view  to  build- 
ing up  that  character  which  will  stand  the  stress  of  camp  and 
active  service.  It  is  such  character  that  will  take  the  young 
man  forward  over  the  top  when  the  brute  with  only  his  brute 
strength  and  his  troubled  conscience  skulks  behind  the  cover  of 
the  trenches. 

Personally,  I  hope  that  from  all  we  must  finally  suffer  in 
this  war  we  will  gain  for  our  nation  a  rational  and  practical 
system  of  universal  service  which  will  knit  the  nation  together, 
establish  a  kindly  and  loyal  feeling  between  men  of  all  classes, 
improve  standards  of  living,  of  business,  and  in  addition,  make 
us  a  nation  capable  of  doing  promptly  our  full  duty  in  any  war 
our  national  policies  require  us  to  enter. 

We  must  deeply  regret  now  that  no  such  system  exists  to 
enable  us  to  form  our  armies  of  trained  young  men,  but  let  the 
correction  of  this  defect  be  a  benefit  we  are  to  reap  from  the  war. 
Our  people  have  no  idea  of  order  and  economy.  It  is  often 
reflected  in  the  army  itself.  But  these  things  will  come  as  a 
result  of  the  lessons  we  are  now  learning. 

I  have  digressed  far  from  your  question,  but  perhaps  what  I 
have  written  may  be  of  interest  to  your  young  men,  written 
here  among  the  influences  of  this  war.  But  professional  soldier 
though  I  am,  my  thoughts  always  turn  to  a  system  of  prepared- 
ness for  us  that  will  not  be  a  regular  army  system,  not  a  stand- 
ing army  system,  but  a  system  of  national  defense  on  a  national 
basis,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  time  to  train 
my  two  boys.    Very  sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  VAN  HORN  MOSLEY, 
Colonel,  General  Staff '." 
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THE  REALM  OF  SGIENCE 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  SMOKES 
*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


HE  most  wonderful  and  unique  geographical  wonder 
of  the  world  in  its  own  line  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  Alaska.  It  is  called  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,  because  from  innumerable  vents  of  all  sizes 
and  in  all  directions  dense  clouds  of  white  smoke 
are  issuing  at  all  times.  This  white  smoke  is  mostly 
very  hot  steam  mixed  with  volcanic  gases.  The  val- 
ley is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  about  five  miles 
wide,  and  is  very  near  the  Katmai  volcano,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  which  had  such  a  terrific  eruption  six  years  ago. 

The  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  was  explored  last  year 
by  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Robert  F.  Griggs, 
financed  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  described  in 
the  February  number  of  its  magazine.  There  were  ten  members 
of  the  party  and  they  included  three  botanists,  one  topographer, 
one  photographer,  zoologist,  chemist,  entomologist  and  two  pack- 
ers. The  account  they  published  of  their  discoveries  reads  like 
a  story  from  another  world,  totally  different  from  the  one  we 
are  living  in.  And  their  forty-seven  fine  illustrations  give  very 
vivid  pictures  of  what  they  saw. 

The  white  smoke  issuing  from  the  crevices  everywhere  was 
so  hot  that  its  temperature  was  above  the  reach  of  the  thermom- 
eters the  party  carried.  Food  could  be  cooked  with  the  greatest 
facility  over  any  vent,  large  or  small,  and  it  was  very  dangerous 
to  expose  oneself  to  the  scalding  vapor  as  it  camel  out  of  the 
ground.  The  beat  was  so  intense  that  except  for  frying  bacon 
and  flapjacks,  it  had  all  the  convenience  of  a  stove.  And  at  night 
when  the  men  prepared  to  sleep,  they  put  their  blankets  under 
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them  to  protect  themselves  against  the  heat  of  the  ground  in 
order  to  make  sleep  at  all  possible. 

And  alongside  of  the  steaming  hot  vapor  were  masses  of 
ice  from  glaciers,  so  that  food  that  was  to  be  kept  cool  and  food 
that  was  cooking  were  often  only  a  few  feet  apart.  The  steam 
melted  the  ice  and  formed  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  of  the  water 
was  so  hot  that  if  it  had  contained  fish  they  might  have  been 
cooked  in  it  before  being  taken  off  the  hook.  And  often  it  re- 
quired only  a  waive  of  the  hand  in  the  water  to  pass  from  an 
ice-cold  to  a  scalding-hot  temperature. 

Treading  on  such  hot  ground  with  steam  all  about,  was  like 
walking  on  a  live  volcano,  which  it  most  probably  was.  There 
was  no  telling  at  what  moment  a  terrific  eruption  or  a  tremend- 
ous blast  of  vapor  might  take  place.  Often  when  a  foot  was 
placed  accidentally  on  a  thin  crust,  steam  came  spouting  out 
of  the  hole.  The  force  with  which  the  gases  rushed  out  of  the 
larger  vents  was  often  so  great  that  stones  tossed  into  them  were 
held  up  for  quite  a  while. 

Except  for  insects  that  had  ventured  too  near  the  escaping 
gases  or  had  been  suddenly  overtaken  by  them,  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  anywhere  in  the  great  valley.  There  was  not  even 
wood  wherewith  to  build  a  fire. 

The  gases  were  mostly  steam  mixed  with  odors  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  They  were  not  dangerous 
except  when  one  ventured  too  near  the  escaping  jets.  There 
was,  of  course,  much  sulphur  everywhere,  and  there  was  a  great 
play  of  colors  in  some  places,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  was  mostly  hot  mud. 

This  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  has  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  be  compared  to  it.  Nothing  approaching  it  has 
ever  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  man. 


On  Sunday  evening,  May  5th, 
the  new  Patriotic  Lecture  Club 
gave  its  first  presentation  of  ' '  The 
Ruined  Churches  of  France"  be- 
fore a  select  audience  of  three 
hundred.  The  success  of  the  lec- 
ture was  due  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  co-operation  of  the  well- 
known  Jean  of  Arc  Club.  Messrs. 
Abboud,  Camel  and  Humphrey  are 
now  booking  engagements  for  this 
lecture. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
24th,  the  Cadet  Battalion  and  a 
large  number  of  students  pulled 
Nebraska's  Liberty  Loan  Tank  to 
the  twenty  million  dollar  stage  on 
its  journey  down  Farnam  street. 

President  Francis  X.McMenamy 
spoke  briefly  as  follows: 
"My  dear  Friends: 

It  is  in  no  boastful  spirit  that 
speakers  from  this  platform  have 
been  detailing  to  you  day  after 
day  what  our  state  and  our  city 
have  been  doing,  or  what  the  or- 
ganizations to  which  the  speakers 
belong,  or  what  they  personally 
have  done  to  promote  the  sale  of 
liberty  bonds  and  to  further  other 
patriotic  movements.  Boastful- 
ness  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  at  present.  However,  there 
is  inspiration  in  learning  what 
others  are  doing.  Publicity  here 
creates   an   atmosphere   of   gener- 


osity. To  this  end,  and  not  to  win 
applause,  I  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  give  a  brief  recital  of 
Creighton  University's  contribu- 
tion to  our  country's  cause. 

On  the  negative  side,  as  head  of 
the  institution,  I  can  honestly  af- 
firm that  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  or  seen  one  action  on  the 
part  of  a  single  professor  or  of  a 
single  student  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted even  inferentially  as  dis- 
loyal. For  that  I  thank  God. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  of  the  Uni- 
versity's young  men  are  now  in 
the  army  or  navy,  or  in  other  de- 
partments of  national  service.  Of 
these,  four  whom  we  know  of,  have 
already  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  their  young  lives.  Some  fifteen 
of  her  professors  are  likewise  in 
the  national  service.  Of  the  pres- 
ent student  body,  all  members  of 
the  medical  and  dental  colleges, 
who  are  qualified,  have  enlisted 
in  their  respective  reserve  corps. 
Those  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
of  the  Academy  have  taken  on  mil- 
itary training  to  be  the  better  pre- 
pared when  their  call  comes.  The 
students  of  all  departments  and 
their  professors  have  generously 
responded  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns for  liberty  bonds,  for  the 
Red  Cross,  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  for  other  relief 
funds.    Four  of  her  professors  are 
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giving  their  services  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  for  subscriptions  to 
the  third  liberty  loan.  She  has 
offered  her  physical  equipment  to 
the  Government  and  from  her  own 
funds  has  invested  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  lib- 
erty bonds. 

I  am  not  ringing  a  bell  to  at- 
tract notice,  for  I  realize  that 
much  as  we  people  of  Nebraska 
have  done,  it  is  all  too  little  and 
poor  when  we  measure  it  by  the 
magnitude  and  the  justice  and  the 
fearful  urgency  of  the  demand  on 
our  generosity.  The  fact  that  the 
destroying  sword  of  war  has  not 
as  yet  fallen  heavily  upon  our 
youth,  and  the  further  fact  that 
we  are  far  remote  from  the  brutal 
scenes  of  blood  and  battle  and 
desolation,  make  it  difficult  for  us 
to  realize  the  greatness  of  that 
urgency.  If  we  could  but  visu- 
alize the  whole  horrible  affair  as 
it  really  is,  if  we  could  see  for  but 
four  minutes  what  the  stricken 
people  of  France  and  Belgium 
have  been  gazing  upon  for  four 
long  years,  and  what  our  young 
men  are  now  just  beginning  to 
gaze  upon,  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
not  one  man  or  woman  in  this 
street  who  would  not  be  made 
heroic  by  that  scene — heroic  in 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice ;  who 
would  not  gladly  surrender  the 
savings  of  years  to  the  last  cent, 
every  comfort  in  life,  yes,  and 
even  life  itself,  if  he  or  she  could 
have  any  assurance  that  by  this 
sacrifice  they  could  bring  the  ap- 


palling slaughter  to  an  early  end, 
and  to  a  permanent  and  just  end. 
Now,  we  have  that  assurance,  but 
only  one  assurance,  for  there  is  only 
one  way  for  us  to  make  that  end 
early  and  just  and  permanent,  and 
that  is  our  Government's  way. 
There  is  the  way — those  figures 
on  that  banner  hanging  above  you 
must  go  up.  Those  figures  are 
the  index  of  our  generosity  and 
patriotism.  They  tell  the  world 
how  Nebraska  stands  for  an  early 
and  permanent  and  just  peace 
through  an  early  victory. 

From  across  the  waters  come 
a  million  voices  to  us,  voices  of 
the  breadless  and  homeless,  voices 
of  the  fighting  and  bleeding  and 
dying,  pleading  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  to  end  the  agony  of  their 
sufferings.  What  will  be  our  re- 
sponse? Our  Government  tells  us 
what  the  response  must  be,  and 
what  our  response  so  far  has  been 
is  measured  by  the  figures  on  that 
banner.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
those  figures?  Can  any  Nebras- 
kan  be  satisfied  until  he  is  able  to 
say  in  honesty,  'I  have  drained 
my  resources  to  the  last;  I  can 
do  no  more'." 


Rev.  Damien  Kennedy,  0.  P., 
was  ordained  in  Washington  on 
May  10th.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1913  of  the  College 
of  Arts.  We  earnestly  congratu- 
late Father  Kennedy. 


Monsignor  Daniel  Gorman,  Pres- 
ident  of   Dubuque   College,     has 
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been  created  Bishop  of  Boise,  Ida- 
ho. While  we  congratulate 
Bishop  Gorman  on  his  elevation, 
we  sympathize  with  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Dubuque  College 
in  the  great  loss  they  have  suf- 
fered. Just  before  leaving  the 
presidency  of  the  college,  Bishop 
Gorman  made  a  campaign  for  en- 
dowment funds  for  the  institution 
with  splendid  success,  securing 
well  over  one  million  dollars.  He 
thus  leaves  Dubuque  College  on  a 
strong  financial  basis  for  its  future 
development.  We  wish  him  the 
same  splendid  success  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  great  diocese, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  state 
of  Idaho. 


ized,  amused  and  entertained  in  a 
wholesome  and  enjoyable  manner. 


The  Annual  Elocution  Con- 
test of  the  University  High  School 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  1st.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  Oda  F.  Sul- 
ly. Lee  R.  Aitchison  won  first 
place  in  the  third  division  and 
John  D.  Beacom  first  place  in  the 
first  division. 


Final  examinations  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  will  begin  on  May 
27th.  The  Arts  College  will  close 
on  June  1st  and  the  High  School 
on  June  4th. 


Mr.  George  Ritchie,  the  well- 
known  impersonator,  entertained 
the  pupils  of  the  College  and  High 
School  on  April  26th.  During  the 
program,  which  lasted  about  an 
hour,  Mi*.  Ritchie  recited,  sermon- 


Anthony  M.  Easterling,  a  former 
law  student,  has  been  recommend- 
ed for  scout  service  in  the  avia- 
tion corps.  The  scouts  are  the  "live 
wires"  who  are  sent  out  in  front 
to  do  the  fighting.  They  go  high 
up  to  protect  the  bomb  droppers 
in   heavier  machines. 


Dr.  Wm.  J.  Busch,  D.  D.  S.  1917, 
was  one  of  the  drafted  army  who 
left  Omaha  on  May  3rd  for  Fort 
Logan,  Colorado.  Dr.  Busch  has 
been  practicing  at  Elgin,  Ne- 
braska, since  graduation.  Bruce 
Young,  Law  1917,  also  accom- 
panied the  men  to  Fort  Logan.  Mr. 
Young  has  been  assigned  to  the 
headquarters  band  at  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  As- 
sociation held  its  second  annual 
public  debate  Wednesday  evening, 
April  24th,  in  the  Auditorium. 
The  affair  was  a  distinct  suc- 
cess in  every  respect  and  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  par- 
ticipants and  upon  the  Society 
which  has  given  them  in  its  week- 
ly sessions  the  skill  which  they 
evidenced  on  this  occasion.  The 
large  and  representative  audience 
manifested  its  interest  by  close 
and  sustained  attention  and  its  ap- 
preciation by  prolonged  applause 
at  the  close  of  each  speech,  as  well 
as  by  the  hearty  congratulations 
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showered  upon  the  debaters  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises. 

The  question  in  debate  was:  "Re- 
solved, that  in  the  United  States 
all  railroads  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government, 
—constitutionality  waived."    The 
chairman,  Mr.  James  P.  Russell, 
in  a  neat  and  interesting  address 
explained  the  importance   of  the 
question  and  denned     its     limits. 
The  first  affirmative,  Mr.  James  W. 
McGan,  contended  that  the  abuses 
in  our  railway  system  are  inherent 
in  private  ownership,  and  that  a 
monopoly  such  as  railroad  owner- 
ship must  be,  can  be  safely  entrust- 
ed to  the  government  alone,  as  the 
proper  guardian  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  first  negative,  Mr.Neary, 
opposed  an  argument  from  the  topic 
of  justice  to  Mr.  McGan 's  argu- 
ment from  expediency,  and  con- 
tended  that   the   introduction   of 
government     ownership    would 
work  an  injustice  to  our  form  of 
government  through  the  socialistic 
and     bureaucratic     character     of 
the  measure,  as  well  as  to  the  rail- 
road interests,  who  are  susceptible 
to  milder  measures  of  regulation. 
The   second   affirmative,   Mr.   Ed- 
ward H.   Kranz,     attacked     Mr. 
Neary's  exceptions  by  classifying 
the  railroads  as  public  rather  than 
private  utilities,  and  arguing  that 
as  such  they     can     be     secured 
against   subordination  to   private 
gain  only  by  government  assump- 
tion.    The   second   negative,   Mr. 
Brendan  Brown  contended  that  the 
alleged  abuses  in  our  railroad  sys- 


tem are  due  to  different  causes 
than  those  pointed  out  by  the  af- 
firmative, that  the  abuses  can  be 
removed  by  adequate  legislation 
which  can  be  substituted  for 
hitherto  inadequate  efforts  at  reg- 
ulation, and  that  difficulties  will 
be  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  government  ownership.  The 
third  affirmative,  Mr.  Emmett  H. 
Randolph,  in  a  neat,  logical  and 
well  delivered  speech,  contended 
for  the  practicability  of  the  meas- 
ure under  discussion.  His  argu- 
ments were  met  by  the  last  nega- 
tive, Mr.  Thomas  J.  McGovern, 
who  in  a  speech  full  of  information 
and  clever  argument,  made  the 
working  of  government  ownership 
appear  a  very  questionable  and 
momentous  experiment  to  under- 
take at  any  reasonably  near  future 
period. 

Much  the  same,  order  of  argu- 
ment and  refutation  was  followed 
in  the  rebuttals,  which  were  spir- 
ited, pointed  and  unusually  thor- 
ough for  a  student  discussion  of 
a  question  that  reaches  so  far 
down  into  the  principles  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  as  government  own- 
ership of  railroads.  It  was,  in- 
deed, their  grasp  of  economic 
principles  as  well  as  their  general 
information  upon  the  railroad  sit- 
uation at  home  and  abroad  that 
won  for  the  debaters  the  heartiest 
compliments  from  the  audience 
and  from  the  board  of  judges. 

By  a  vote  of  two  to  one  the  de- 
cision was  awarded  to  the  neg- 
ative side,  and  by  an  unanimous 
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vote  Mr.  McGovern  was  declared 
the  best  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Second  and  third  places  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  McGan  and 
Neary,  respectively.  Of  the  Mrs. 
John  Schultz  prize,  $15  were  di- 
vided amongst  the  members  of  the 
winning  side,  $10  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  McGovern  and  $5  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Gan. The  success  of  the  debate 
will  tend  to  rouse  keen  rivalry 
among  the  members  of  the  C.  0.  A. 
for  places  in  a  similar  event  next 
academic  year. 


Clinton  Brome,  LL.  B.  1908,  who 
has  been  stationed  at  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico,  since  last  fall,  was 
recently  commissioned  a  major. 
Major  Brome  was  commissioned 
captain  when  the  ''Dandy  Sixth" 
was  recruited  last  summer,  and 
in  shifting  of  commands  which 
took  place  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  at  Deming,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  Company  A  of  the 
mounted  police  at  the  camp.  Pre- 
vious to  entering  the  service  of 
the  Government,  Major  Brome  was 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Brome 
&  Brome,  in  Omaha. 


Ralph  W.  Wilson,  Arts  1919, 
and  Charles  Morearty,  a  freshman 
in  the  Arts  College,  have  recently 
been  commissioned  lieutenants  at 
Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  they  have  been  stationed 
for  some  time.  Thomas  F.  Tobin, 
Law  1918,  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant at  the  conclusion  of  the  Of- 
ficers  Training   Camp     at      Leon 


Springs,  Texas,  and  William  P. 
Kelley,  LL.  B.  1916,  was  made 
lieutenant  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
training  school  at  Camp  Funston. 
Lieutenant  Kelly  recently  spent 
a  two  weeks  furlough  with  friends 
in  Omaha. 


Among  the  Creighton  men  who 
left  Omaha  with  the  second  draft 
contingent  recently  were  David  L. 
Crimmins,  Law  1919;  Robert  J. 
Craren,  Law  1919 ;  Joseph  J.  Houl- 
ton,  a  former  Arts  student,  and 
James  W.  McGan,  Arts  1918.  Fred 
J.  Dahlberg,  Law  1919,  has  left 
the  college  to  enter  the  naval 
training  station  at  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois. 


Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B.  1916, 
who  since  graduation  has  been 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Smyth 
&  Schall,  left  on  Tuesday,  April 
30th,  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Butte, 
Montana,  his  former  home,  before 
going  to  Berkeley,  California, 
where  he  has  been  ordered  to  en- 
ter the  University  of  California  as 
a  student  in  the  aviation  school. 


William  W.  Patton,  Law  1918, 
has  gone  to  Austin,  Texas,  to  enter 
the  aviation  corps  at  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Texas. 


D.  M.  Nigro,  of  the  1918  Class 
of  the  College  of  Medicine,  was 
in  Kansas  City  a  few  days  early 
in  May  as  a  delegate  to  the  an- 
nual national  conference  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Pi  fraternity.    Fraternal 
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members  of  forty  prominent  med- 
ical colleges  of  the  United  States 
were  present  at  the  convention. 


Dr.  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895,  has 
recently  been  commissioned  a 
Major  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  left  Omaha  on  April  28th  for 
New  York,  where  he  will  take 
special  training.  Prior  to  his  de- 
parture a  dinner  was  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  Hotel  Fontenelle  by  a 
number  of  his  medical  friends, 
most  of  whom  are  also  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Medicine.  Those 
in  attendance  were:  Doctors  A. 
S.  Tyler,  A.  D.  Dunn,  A.  E.  Mack, 
S.  McCleneghan,  H.  C.  Sumney,  A. 
G.  Young,  Newell  Jones,  Adolph 
Sachs,  J.  E.  Pulver,  J.  M.Shramek, 
Ernest  Kelly,  H.  A.  Waggener, 
F.  J.  Wearne,  C.  H.  Newell,  A.  P. 
Condon,  J.  S.  Foote,  J.  W.  Hellwig, 
C.  F.  Crowley,  A.  S.  Pinto,  H.  A. 
Wahl,  and  D.  T.  Quigley. 


A  recent  letter  from  Edwin  S. 
Murphy,  M.  D.  1916,  who  is  now 
a  First  Lieutenant  stationed  with 
Field  Hospital  No.  39,  at  Camp 
Baker,  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  ac- 
companied by  his  check  covering 
the  current  year's  subscription  to 
the  class  gift.  Among  other  things 
the  Doctor's  letter  says:  "An- 
other year  has  rolled  around  and 
my  endowment  money  is  due,  so 
I  am  enclosing  a  check  to  cover 
the  same.  I  have  also  made  pro- 
vision in  the  event  of  my  not  com- 
ing through  the  war  to  have  my 
pledge  kept  up,  so  that  even  if 


I  am  far  away  from  Alma  Mater  I 
still  think  of  her  quite  often." 

Lieutenant     Murphy    was     sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Houston  for  about 
two   weeks   when   he    was   trans- 
ferred to  the  18th  Field  Artillery 
for    four    months.     He  was  then 
given  his  present  assignment  with 
the   Sanitary  Train  for  the   15th 
Cavalry     Division.      The     Doctor 
writes:    "Life  here  on  the  border 
has  been  quite  monotonous  except 
for     occasional     Mexican     raids, 
which  do  not  amount  to  much.    I 
have  seen  nearly  all  the  old  Span- 
ish Missions,  both  around  San  An- 
tonio and  here.    They  are  very  re- 
markable.   The  carving  and  stone 
work  are  beautiful     beyond     de- 
scription and  most  of  them  are  in 
good  repair,   services  being  held 
daily  in  them.  *  *  *  Field  Hospital 
work  is  very     interesting  and   I 
think  I  am  very  fortunate  to  get 
the  kind  of  work  I  wanted.     We 
are  having  a  course  of  intensive 
training  for  our  enlisted  personnel 
at  present  and  it  keeps  us  all  on 
the  jump.     Next  week  we  expect 
to  go  on  manoeuvers  for  about  five 
days.     The  climate  here  is  great 
except  for  the  sandstorms." 


Mr.  Joseph  Burke  Egan,  A.  B. 
1899,  has  just  announced  a  new 
volume  entitled.  "The  Beaten 
Path."  An  advertisement  for  the 
book  describes  it  as  a  "thrilling 
story  of  the  great  woods  of  the 
state  of  Washington;  a  story  full 
of  dramatic  action  in  which  real 
men  battle   for  great  ideals  and 
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social  reform."  The  prologue  is 
as  follows:  "Where  the  gray- 
green  waters  of  the  Skagit  swirl 
the  youth  of  the  everlasting  moun- 
tains in  their  flow;  where  the  air 
is  sweet  with  cedar,  and  the  giant 
firs,  dark  as  the  dusk,  stand  heed- 
less of  the  centuries  on  the  purple- 
misted  hills,  there,  truly,  is  the 
land  of  dreams,  where  dwells  the 
spirit  of  Eternal  Youth." 


On  Wednesday,  April  17th,  the 
College  of  Arts  celebrated  the  clos- 
ing of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year's  work  by  a  program  in  the 
college  auditorium. 

Father  McMenamy,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  students,  urged  them  to 
spend  the  summer  doing  farm 
work.  He  praised  the  boys'  work- 
ing reserve  and  urged  students  to 
join.  Emmet  Randolph,  president 
of  the  Senior  Class,  made  a  short 
talk. 

Grades  for  the  quarter  were  an- 
nounced by  Dean  Robert  M.  Kel- 
ley.  The  University  Orchestra, 
directed  by  Professor  Bock,  fur- 
nished music.  Matthew  Severin 
sang  a  solo. 

The  last  assembly  of  the  year 
will  be  held  June  4.  At  that  time 
medals  will  be  awarded  to  those 
having  highest  averages  for  the 
year,  and  to  winners  in  the  ora- 
tory, elocution  and  debating  con- 
tests. 

Class  leaders  announced  by 
Dean  Kelley  were : 

Sophomore — Highest  honors, 
Walter  V.  Raynor;   first  honors, 


Harold  Kelly,  Ralph  Neary,  Ralph 
Kastner,  Charles  Kearney  and 
Joseph  Feiler ;  second  honors,  Lyle 
Doran  and  Paul  Kennebeck. 

Sophomore  Pre-medic — H  i  g  h  - 
est,  Francis  Duffy;  first,  Elias 
Camel  and  Kenneth  Roper;  sec- 
ond, Paul  Kubitschek,,  William 
Schmitz  and  Joseph  Homan. 

Freshman — Highest,  William 
Barry;  first,  Brendan  Brown, 
Ralph  Svoboda,  Patrick Darcy  and 
Joseph  McGovern;  second,  Harry 
Burkley,  Charles  Maxwell,  Irvin 
Lounsberry  and  Donald  Easly. 

Freshman  Pre-medic — Highest, 
Harold  Dwyer,  Michael  Welbes; 
first,  Charles  Murphy,  Charles 
Koehler  and  Bera  Sedlacek;  sec- 
ond, Matthew  Severin,  Francis 
Shovlain,  Marcus  Manley,  Philip 
Abboud,  Albert  Danielson,  Ben 
Ewing,  Cyril  Nalty,  Milton  Beit- 
enman,  Joseph  Grace,  Frank Mnuk 
and  Harry  Robinson. 

Freshman  Pre-legal — Highest, 
George  Rogers;  first,  Will  Gart- 
land  and  Arthur  Burbridge ;  sec- 
ond, Harold  Murphy  and  Gerald 
Barrett. 

High  School  leaders  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fourth  A — Highest,  George  Hen- 
negan ;  first,  Leo  Homan  and 
George  Marsh. 

Fourth  B — Highest,  Jerry  Burns. 

Third  A — Highest,  Carl  Kruger; 
first,  Louis  Meyer  and  James  Fen- 
ton. 

Third  B— Highest,  Frank  Kas- 
telj  first  Robert  Burkely,  Herman 
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Kaup,  Joseph  Vojir  and  Edgar 
Norris. 

Second  A — Highest,  Jerome 
Runa;  first,  Thomas  Russell  and 
Fred  Wachtler. 

Second  B — Highest,  Clarence 
Roach;  first,  Richard  Hopkins. 

Second  C — Highest,  Robert 
Lowry ;  first  Gerald  Maloney. 

First  A — Highest,  James  Paul ; 
first,  Cecil  Kelley,  John  McGuig- 
gan,  John  McCarten,  Herbert 
Miley,  Edward  Welch,  James 
Fogarty,  Bernard  Jaccoberger, 
Leonard  O'Dee,  James  Smith  and 
Miles  Doran. 

First  C— Highest,  Leonard 
Deiter;  first,  Joseph  VanAckeren. 

First  D — H  i  g  h  e  s  t ,  Anthony 
Thomas. 


The  Junior  Class  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  entertained  the 
Seniors  at  an  Orpheum  party  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  23rd.  Af- 
ter the  performance,  an  informal 
supper  was  served  at  one  of  the 
local  hotels.  Following  short  pa- 
triotic speeches  by  the  faculty, 
resolutions  were  formulated,  to  be 
sent  to  the  boys  of  the  College  who 
are  in  the  military  service.  The 
College  service  flag  now  has  57 
stars. 


It  is  estimated  that  fully  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  entering  class  at 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  next 
September  will  be  women.  The 
demand,  and  consequently  the  op- 
portunities for  women  in  pharm- 
acy, is  becoming  greater  each  day. 


George  F.  Masengarb,  Ph.  G. 
'17,  has  been  called  for  military 
duty  and  is  located  at  Camp 
Nicholls,  with  Co.  15,  C.  A.  C,  in 
Louisiana. 


Clement  Maloney,  of  the  Senior 
Pharmacy  Class,  received  orders 
to  report  for  duty  on  April  26th. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  Senior  Class 
to  be  called  during  the  present 
semester. 


Frank  Garman,  Ph.  G.  '16,  form- 
erly manager  of  a  pharmacy  in 
Sutherland,  is  now  located  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  with  the  Medical 
Corps. 


Proprietors  of  pharmacies  desir- 
ing clerks  should  notify  the  Dean 
before  May  25th,  as  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  competent  clerks 
and  the  College  can  only  supply  a 
limited  number. 


Senior  Surgeon  M.  M.  Ames  of 
the  LTnited  States  naval  hospital  at 
Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  gave  an  examin- 
ation to  twelve  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege on  April  17th.  All  were 
passed  and  will  become  members 
of  the  naval  coast  defense  reserve. 
They  will  rank  as  lieutenants, 
junior  grade. 

Those  taking  the  naval  examin- 
ation were  C.  C.  Coady,  E.  A.  Con- 
nolly, A.  J.  Gallaghan,  L.  J.  De 
Backer,  N.  J.  Haverly,  P.  M.  Mc- 
Crann,  R.  F.  Mullin,  D.  M.  Nigro, 
J.   (VConnell,   H.   T.   Sullivan,   J. 
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N.  Gehlen  and  J.  B.  Williams. 
Four  remaining  members  of  the 
class  expect  to  enter  the  army 
upon  the  completion  of  their 
school  duties. 

Dr.  Ames  told  members  of  the 
class  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
called  into  active  service  in  June. 


Daniel  F.  Leary,  Arts  1918,  and 
John  Little,  Arts  1919,  have  en- 
listed in  the  military  service  for 
work  in  the  Chemical  units. 


Milton  E.  Beitenman,  freshman 
in  the  College  of  Arts,  and  Jay  M. 
Cook,  a  sophomore,  left  the  Col- 
lege to  spend  a  few  days  at  their 
homes  before  going  to  Camp 
Dodge  with  the  first  contingent 
of  the  second  draft,  on  April  26th. 


Edward  E.  O'Neill,  Arts  1919, 
and  Edward  E.  Lowry,  a  former 
High  School  student,  have  been 
ordered  to  report  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  instruction  in 
aeronautics,  preparatory  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  aviation  section 
of  the  signal  corps. 


John  J.  Cobry,  a  former  Arts 
student,  now  a  member  of  the  25th 
aero  squadron,  has  been  in  Ayr, 
Scotland,  since  the  latter  part  of 
January.  Writing  under  date  of 
March  30th,  Mr.  Cobry  says  in 
part: 

"This  is  just,  like  a  vacation. 
The  country  is  beautiful  and  the 
weather  is  delightfully  mild. 
Send  some  smoking  tobacco,  as  T 


can't  use  the  kind  they  sell  here. 
No  complaintj  however,  as  the 
Scottish  people  have  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  entertain  us 
and  see  that  we  have  '  all  the  com- 
forts of  home.'  We  were  the  first 
American  soldiers  to  visit  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  During  my 
stay  here  I  have  formed  the  opin- 
ion that  Scotland  is  a  nation  of 
wonderful  people." 


Hugh  H.  McCulloch,  LL.  B. 
1915,  and  Mrs.  McCulloch  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  little  son. 
Mr.  McCulloch  is  practicing  law 
on  the  Southside. 


Captain  Clarence  S.  Molseed, 
M.  D.  1915,  and  Miss  Marie  Claire 
Carmody  were  married  on  Thurs- 
day, April  18th,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Omaha,  by  Rev.  Father 
McCarthy.  After  a  short  wed- 
ding trip  Captain  and  Mrs.  Mol- 
seed will  be  at  home  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  the  groom  being  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Funston. 


Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Leary 
announce  the  birth  of  a  baby  girl 
on  March  18th.  Captain  Leary  is 
stationed  at  Camp  Sevier,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  family  are  mak- 
ing their  home  at  Greenville,  near 
the  camp.  Captain  Leary  is  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1905  of  the 
College  of  Medicine. 


Lieutenant  Clarence  M.  Hyland, 
M.  D.  1915,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Foley  of  Omaha,  were  married  at 
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St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York 
City,  on  Saturday,  April  20th. 
Lieutenant  Hyland  is  doing  re- 
search work  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. They  will  make  their 
home  in  New  York  until  the  groom 
is  ordered  to  France,  when  Mrs. 
Hyland  will  return  to  Omaha. 


Plans  are  being  perfected  for 
the  1918  Summer  Session.  The 
announcements  are  now  being  dis- 
tributed. The  classes  will  open  on 
Wednesday,  June  19th,  and  will 
close  on  Friday,  August  2nd.  The 
work  will  be  given  this  year,  as 
last,  at  the  Arts  College  and  in  the 
main  will  be  in  charge  of  the  same 
faculty  as  heretofore.  The  staff 
will  consist  of  the  following: 
Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  Pres- 
ident; William  P.  Whelan,  S.  J., 
Director  and  Professor  of  Latin; 
Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Dean;  Francis  S.  Betten,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  History;  Mark  A. 
Cain,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy ; 
Eben  Carey,  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Biology;  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Pedagogy;  Walter 
G.  Cornell,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics ;  Francis  P.  Don- 
nelly, S.  J.,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy; John  Francis  Duehren,  A. 
B.,  L.  T.,  Professor  of  French ;  Lil- 
lian Fitch,  Professor  of  Elocution 
and  Dramatic  Art;  Arnold  J. 
Garvy,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  English ; 
Julius  J.  Hettwer,  Professor  of 
German;  Alfred  Kaufmann,  S.  J. 
Professor  of  History;  John  E. 
Kenney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Span- 


ish ;  Frederick  A.  Meyer,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Philosophy;  William 
P.  Quinlan,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  Francis  X.  Reilly, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  English;  Wil- 
liam F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Physics ;  Thomas  F.  Wallace,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Philosophy;  Mary  P. 
Hinchey,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

One  of  the  new-comers,  Rever- 
end Francis  P.  Donnelly,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  "Aids  to  English 
Composition,"  will  give  one  of  the 
pedagogical  courses,  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  methods  of  teaching 
pupils  how  to  write  English.  At 
present  he  is  teaching  at  Holy 
Cross  College  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Francis  S.  Betten,  S.  J., 
author  of  "The  Ancient  World," 
will  again  offer  two  courses  in 
History,  one  of  them,  a  new  one, 
being  devoted  to  Church  History. 
Alfred  Kaufmann,  S.  J.,  a  colab- 
orator  with  Father  Betten  along 
historical  lines,  will  also  offer 
work  in  History.  John  F.  Duehren, 
who  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Arts  College  during  the  past  year, 
and  who  for  some  years  taught  in 
India,  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  French.  Miss  Lillian 
Fitch  of  the  Anne  Morgan  School, 
Chicago,  will  again  offer  work  in 
Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art.  She 
will  cover  a  larger  field  than  last 
year  and  will  give  instruction  in 
Dramatic  Reading,  Repertoire, 
Normal  Work,  Pageantry,  Panto- 
mime, Public  Speaking,  Physical 
Culture  and  Voice  Building.  The 
work  in  Pedagogy  this  year  will 
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be  considerably  enriched,  one  of 
the  new  courses  being  devoted  to 
the  History  of  Education.  This 
will  be  in  charge  of  Mark  A.  Cain, 
S.  J.  Arnold  J.  Garvy,  S.  J.,  of 
Chicago,  who  taught  courses  on 
the  Drama  and  on  Literary 
Aesthetics  at  the  last  session  will 
offer  courses  this  year  on  poetry 
and  on  the  History  of  English 
Literature.  He  will  also  have 
charge  of  the  Conference  work  in 
Literature  for  those  students  who 
are  working  for  a  Master's  degree 
along  English  lines. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Arch- 
bishop Harty,  the  religious  attend- 
ing the  Summer  Session  this  year 
from  out  of  the  city  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  at  O'Connor 
Hall,  a  new  dormitory  opened  last 
September,  within  a  block  of  the 
Arts  College,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Julius  Hettwer,  who,  in 
addition  to  having  charge  of  the 
Hall,  will  offer  instruction  in  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Ger- 
man during  the  Summer  Session. 


Major  Karl  J.  Connell,  a  former 
student  at  the  College  of  Medicine, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  personally  summoned  to 
France  by  General  Pershing.  The 
Doctor  first  came  into  notice  in 
connection  with  the  war  when,  in 
1915,  he  established  a  first-aid 
unit  for  wounded  soldiers  at  the 
request  and  under  the  patronage 
of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney  of  New 
York  City,  who  gave  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for     the     work. 


After  establishing  this  unit  Dr. 
Connell  was  for  four  months  in 
charge  of  the  American  hospital 
in  Paris  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Baker,  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican surgeon. 

Dr.  Connell  came  into  promin- 
ence early  in  the  war  because  of 
his  invention  of  an  improved  gas 
mask  and  a  chemical  compound 
neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  gas. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  at  the  front 
are  now  using  the  Connell  mask, 
and  the  United  States  government 
has  appropriated  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  be  used  for  making 
the  device. 


Mrs.  John  B.  Furay,  a  niece  of 
Count  John  A.  Creighton,  died  on 
Wednesday,  April  24th,  and  was 
buried  from  St.  John's  Church 
on  Saturday  morning,  April  27th. 
The  funeral  Mass  was  sung  by  her 
son,  Rev.  John  B.  Furay,  S.  J., 
President  of  Loyola  University, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Bishop  McGov- 
ern  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  a  spe- 
cial friend  of  the  family,  gave  the 
blessing  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  F.  McCarthy  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  was  deacon  of  the  Mass 
and  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Kinsella,  S.  J., 
was  sub-deacon.  At  the  close  of 
the  services  Mr.  John  McCreary 
sang  "Thy  Will  be  Done."  The 
pall  bearers  were  Frank  J.  Burk- 
ley,  Thomas  P.  Redmond,  J.  A.  C. 
Kennedy,  Charles  D.  Beaton,  E. 
II.  Barrett,  James  I.  Woodard, 
F.  J.  McArdle,  and  Maurice 
Hussie.       Interment    was    in    Holy 
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Sepulchre  cemetery.  Mrs.  Furay 
is  survived  by  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Two  other  sons,  Frank 
and  Clarence,  died  some  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Furay  and  her  husband, 
the  late  John  B.  Furay,  were 
pioneers  of  Omaha  and  saw  both 
the  city  and  University  grow  from 
very  small  beginnings.  Both  Mrs. 
Furay  and  her  husband  always 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity, not  only  because  of  their 
close  association  with  Count 
Creighton,  one  of  the  founders, 
but  also  because  their  seven  sons 
were  graduates  of  the  institution. 


Speaking  of  the  departure  of 
Major  McGan  of  the  University 
Cadet  Battalion,  the  World-Her- 
ald of  April  30th  said: 

"When  Major  McGan  of  the 
Creighton  battalion  led  his  cadets 
down  Farnam  street  last  Wednes- 
day, April  24,  to  move  the  state 
liberty  loan  tank,  it  was  his  last 
military  act  as  major  of  the  cadet 
battalion.  He  left  Saturday  for 
his  home  in  Albion,  Neb.,  to  await 
his  call  to  the  national  army.  Mc- 
Gan 's  successor  as  major  of  the 
Creighton  battalion  will  be  desig- 
nated by  competitive  examina- 
tions to  be  held  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


The  members  of  the  University 
Bachelor's  Club,  a  new  organiza- 
tion in  the  College  of  Arts,  gave 
a  dancing  party  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  9th,  at  Turpin's  Acade- 


my. The  committee  on  arrange- 
ments included  Lyle  Doran,  Wil- 
liam Adams  and  Emmett  Ran- 
dolph. 


Omaha  friends  of  Lieutenant  J. 
Clyde  Travis,  Law  1915,  have  been 
advised  that  he  has  lately  been 
made  judge  advocate  of  the  gen- 
eral courtmartial  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Illinois. 


An  elaborate  May  Day  party 
was  given  by  the  University 
Mixer  Club  at  Keep's  Dancing 
Academy.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  couples  were  present, 
and  the  affair  is  reported  as  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the  sea- 
son. 


The  Acolythical  Society  held  its 
last  monthly  session  of  the  scho- 
lastic year  on  Monday,  May  6. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor 
A.  Zamiara,  S.  J.,  the  society  is 
completing  a  very  successful  year. 
Its  members  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  solemn  services  in 
the  College  Church  and  the  stu- 
dents '  chapel ;  served  daily  at  the 
early  and  students'  Masses  as  well 
as  at  the  regular  chapel  exercises. 
During  Holy  Week  it  furnished 
acolytes  for  the  Sacred  Heart  Con- 
vent, the  Poor  Clares,  Creighton 
Home,  and  Good  Shepherd  Con- 
vent. During  the  vacation  months 
its  members,  scattered  through 
many  of  the  outlying  towns,  will 
give  edification  in  their  own  par- 
ishes by  their  exemplary  and  thor- 
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oughly  rubrical  deportment  in  the 
sanctuary. 

Of  its  forty  members,  one,  Mr. 
Chicoine,  left  early  in  the  year  to 
join  the  army  of  our  country;  an- 
other, Mr.  La  Stein,  entered  the 
St.  Francis  Seminary,  St.  Francis, 
Wisconsin,  to  fight  for  Christ  in 
the  sacred  ministry.  Both  were 
faithful  and  self-sacrificing  mem- 
bers, and  the  Society  extends  to 
each  of  them  its  most  heartfelt, 
"God  Speed." 

Among  the  actual  members  the 
following  deserve  special  commen- 
dation for  their  devotedness  and 
fidelity  in  spite  of  considerable 
difficulties,  particularly  in  the 
depth  of  winter:  Messrs.  Julius 
Humphrey,  Burton  Fraser,  Charles 
Maxwell,  John  Leahy,  Harry 
Burkley  and  Robert  Burkley. 

It  has  been  proposed  that,  dur- 
ing the  next  year,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures be  given  at  the  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  manifold  beautiful  ceremonies 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 


The  students  of  the  First  High 
-classes  have  shown  much  lively 
enthusiasm  for  the  national  sport, 
baseball.  So  on  May  3rd, Professor 
A.  Zamiara  called  a  meeting  of  the 
captains  of  the  four  First  Highs 
and  organized  the  ''First  High 
Baseball  League."  The  lineup  of 
the  teams  is  as  follows: 

I  A — Pitcher,  C.  Smith;  catcher, 
Daly:  first  base,  McGuiggan;  sec- 
ond base,  Paul;  third  base,  Hild- 
inger;  shortstop, O'Neill ;  left  field, 
Hautzinger;  center  field,  Hughes; 


right  field,  Fitzgerald;  utility, 
Lichtenberger,  Glica. 

I  B — Pitcher,  Chapuran;  catch- 
er, DeVoe;  first  base,  Watterson; 
third  base,  Geary ;  shortstop, 
O'Connell;  left  field,  McAuliffe; 
center  field,  Doran;  right  field, 
Fitzgerald;  utility,  Marsh,  Zapo- 
rowski,  Ludington. 

I  C — Pitcher,  Mead;  catcher, 
Manning;  first  base,Proscocil;  sec- 
ond base,  Hanson;  third  base, 
Dieter;  shortstop,  McArdle;  left 
field,  Gebson;  center  field,  Ma- 
honey;  right  field,  Herman;  utility, 
Tharnish,  O'Leary. 

On  May  4,  the  first  league  game 
was  played  between  I  B  and  I  D. 
Excellent  teamwork  and  expert 
handling  of  the  stick  won  the 
game  for  I  B  by  a  score  of  13  to  4. 
On  May  6,  the  Midgets  of  I  A  thor- 
oughly humiliated  the  Giants  of 
I  C  by  holding  them  to  a  single 
score  for  five  innings  while  they 
themselves  tallied  13.  The  final 
score,  however,  was  not  quite  as 
humiliating,  for  I  C  lost  by  only 
two  points,  13  to  15. 

On  May  22  an  All  First  High 
team  will  play  an  All  Second  High 
team. 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Quinn,  A.  B. 
1912,  was  ordained  to  the  holy 
priesthood  on  April  7th,  by  Arch- 
bishop Harty  at  St.  Cecilia's 
Cathedral,  Omaha.  Father  Quinn 's 
home  is  in  Jackson,  Nebraska. 
During  the  past  six  years  he  has 
been  a  student  at  Kenrick  Semin- 
ary, St.  Louis.  As  yet  he  has  not 
received  his  assignment  from  the 
Archbishop. 


To  those  of  her  sons  who  have 
responded  to  their  country's 
call,  and  in  particular  to  the 
memory  of  those  who,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  this  issue 
of  The  Creighton  Chronicle  is 
most  lovingly  dedicated  by  the 
University. 


